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resentatlve Donald Jackson, denounced him 
on the floor of the House of. Representatives, 
declaring, with characteristic taste and dis- 
cretion, “Bishop Oxnam has been to the 
Communist front what Man O' War was to 
thoroughbred racing ” 

The bishop demanded ji liearlng by the 
committee apd in. r a . long, dramatic session 
which lasted all day and far into the night, 
made a point-by-point refutation of every 
item in the file and gave tire comhiittee a 
lesson in elementary Americanism. That 
hearing took place just 10 years ago and 
constituted, in a sense, the culmination of 
Bishop Oxnam ’s career. ... He served, on that 
occasion, as an eloquent witness to the 
Christian ideals, of which his whole life was 
an exemplar, 



building near the university to provide a 
nucleus for a medical center, 
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[From the W^hingt^n Post, Mar. 14, 1963] 
Bishop Qxnam Head — Champion! of 
Liberalism 
(By Kenneth Dole) 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam retired Bishop 
of the Washington area of the Methodist 
Church and one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing religious leaders, died late Tuesday at 
the Burke Rehabilitation Foundation in 
White Plains, N.Y. 

He had gone there to recover from an op- 
eration for Parkinson’s disease. He was 71. 

Bishop Oxnam, for many years a promi- 
nent figure in the religious world, having 
served as president of the Federal (now Na- 
tional) Council of Churches and the World 
Council of Churches, became a household 
name after hi$ appearance before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
1953. 

He had been asked to an&wer charges, not 
only against him but against the body of 
liberal clergymen, of Cqmmunist sympathy- 
suggested by membership in Communist- 
front organizations. 

testified 16 Roues 

For 10 hours pn a sweltering July day, the 
bishop answered the committee’s questions 
and made it plain that he and the other lib- 
erals had no truck .with communism, “i 
am fundamentally opposed to the whole 
Communist movement,” he declared 
On another day, he would say that the 
hope of the world is “love operating in free- 
dom Christianity, he said, “holds that 
love is the force that unites men.” As a 
"V religion of love, Christianity needs freedom, 
he said, “It's under the condition of free- 
dom that Christianity and the church have 
their greatest opportunity.” 

Under the committee’s questioning, that 
^r e l Pe ^° ds golng as far back as into the 
bi ? b ?P conceded that he had been 
associated at times with organizations later 
cited as being Communist controlled or in- 
® pir . ed - he made.it clear that whenever 
he detected, an Indication of Communist in- 
fluence, he got put. 

CLEARED BY PROBERS 

The hearing ended, after midnight, in a 
? P ^L for tbe Corm nlt,tee unanimously 
£ ted ^ that the records of this Commitee 
show that this Committee has no record of 
any Communist Party membership or affili- 
ation of Bishop Oxnam.” 

£ ls Was togton bishopric, from 

f 2 t °ti 1 f^° , 1 ^i?? op and MrSi 0xnam called 
upon all the 1,700 ministers in the Washtng- 

area; be s^ved a period as president Sf 
the Methodist Council of Bishops, and he led 
in the development of Methodist institu- 
tions here. - 

Through his encouragement, support and 
prompting,; American ... University made a 
great advance toward his vision of it as “a 
great pro^stant. Institution in the Nation’s 
Capital ” The American University estafo- 
lished its School of International Service, 
and Sibley Hospital moved into a new 


MOVED SEMIN 1 ART HERE 

Dear to his heart was Westminster, Md., 
Theological Seminary, which he Influenced! 
as chairman of the board of trustees, to move 
to Washington and create its present hand- 
some campus at the northeast corner of 
American University. Its chapel, well known 
to Washingtonians for the figure of Christ 
on the Massachusetts avenue wall, was 
named after him. 

The Bishop was one of the founders and 
a vice president of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State. 

The son of a mining engineer, he was born 
At Sonora, Calif., and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Boston Univer- 
sity, and Harvard. In college he played ten- 
nis in addition to football and won a Phi 
Beta Kappa key. He was ordained in 1916, 

A^ter a notable 10-year pastorate at the 
Church of All Nations, Los Angeles, he be- 
came professor of practical theology at Bos- 
ton University, then president of DePaw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. In 1930 he was 
elected bishop of the Omaha area; in 1939, of 
the Boston area; in 1944, of the New York 
area; and in 1952, the Washington area. 

LAUDED BY COLLEAGUE 

He was succeeded here, in 1960, by Bishop 
John Wesley Lord, who said yesterday that 
the whole religious community, both na- 
tional and worldwide, has suffered an irrepa- 
rabte loss.” Bishop Lord added that “it 
would be hard to name a great social move- 
ment within the Methodist Church during 
the years of his effective ministry that did 
not bear the imprint of his dynamic per- 
sonality. 

“Bishop Oxnam,” said Bishop Lord, “was 
recognized by friends and foe alike as one of 
the summit souls’ with whom God on occa- 
sion blesses mankind.” 

Besides his wife, the former Ruth Fisher, 
Bishop Oxnam leaves two sons, Robert F 
Oxnam, president of Drew University, Madi- 
son, N ^r and Phliip H. Oxnam. of Kenwood, 

grlX^en VeCl ^ 3 y6MS ‘ and el 8 ht ' 

b ® l Servloe for hls ^mediate 
y ’ and a mem orial service later 
Following cremation, hls ashes will be burled 
Masf° Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, 
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►F REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


of Nebraska 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday , March 11, 1963 

Mr. .CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker I 
reject the idea advanced by high admin- 
istration officials that the only choice is 
to do nothing in regard to Cuba or to go 

1 be i ieve tbere ar e a number of 
effective and positive alternatives. I 
beheve further that the vast majority of 
Americans support these alternatives 
because they know that regardless of 
whether there are “defensive” or 
offensive” jet fighters and missiles in 
Cuba, it is a base for exporting of com- 
munism into the other American coun- 
tries. 


We cannot simply let the situation 
drift; all reports from our own Govern- 
ment and other American governments 
clearly show that Cuba is being used as 
a vast training ground for Communist 
agents. We need only to read the report 
by the Organization of American States, 
entitled “Subversion in the Western 
Hemisphere” to learn what is taking 
Place. This report says hundreds of 
Latin American youths have attended 
Cuban training centers where they have 
received instructions not only in Marxist- 
Leninist theory, “but also in propaganda 
techniques, the use of arms and explo- 
sives, sabotage, guerrilla warfare, arid 
so on.” 

There is danger from Cuba right now 
to the Governments and peoples of Vene- 
zuela, Peru, Brazil, Guatemala, and other 
nations. The leaders of the other Amer- 
ican countries are far ahead of our own 
in seeking action against Castro. We 
simply cannot afford to wait until 
Castro's henchmen and their Kremlin- 
oriented brothers in arms have estab- 
lished themselves in Central or South 
America before we act. 

I suggest that the following steps be 
given serious consideration. They are 
not especially original with me or with 
my party; they come from the Nation's 
responsible press, from the people, and 
from our friends in South and Central 
America who are looking and waiting for 
action. 

Many of the following suggestions are 
related to the serious economic situation 
in Cuba and would frankly be intended 
to increase unrest by the people there 
due to the continued shortages of basic 
goods. 

First. Close the Panama Canal to any 
ship trading with Cuba. 

Second. Close all U.S. ports to any 
ship trading with Cuba. 

Third. Use the pressure of cutting off 
foreign aid to countries whose ships 
trade with Cuba. 

Fourth. Encourage concerted action, 
through the Organization of American 
States to cut off all trade with Cuba in 
this hemisphere. 

Fifth. Encourage OAS nations to act 
against Communist propaganda as rec- 
ommended in the OAS report. 

Sixth. Demand onsite inspection of 
nussile sites and storage areas, the sixth 
of President Kennedy's requirements in 
his October; 22, 1962, speech. 

Seventh. Demand fair compensation 
f °^* A ?il ricar ( propert y seized by Castro. 

Eighth. Seize all Cuban assets in this 
country. 

Ninth. Notify Castro that we will not 
permit any expansion of his form of 
dictatorship in this hemisphere. 

Tenth. Furnish arms and training to 
Cubans m this country and other coun- 
tries so they can aid other hemisphere 
governments in rejecting armed force 
used by Castro-trained guerrillas. 

Eleventh. Recognize a Cuban Govern- 
ment-in-exile. 

Twelfth. Demand that Russian troops 
leave Cuba. 

Thirteenth. Reinstate the blockade or 
quarantine of Cuba. 

la «t two points are strongly sup/ 
ported by the American people, accor/ 
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- - - • — ^ The Story of 10 Little Free Workers 
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iri^ to pollster Samuel Lubell. writing ’ these* ratings were received 

liv file Washington Star earlier tms * w » whtm drastic changes were 

*** I T?;*' • * ■ £ ^ anil 


this 

f ith. Points seven, eight, and nine 
e suggested by the President himself 
lg the I960 campaign. ' 

Jier suggestions could no doubt be 
5ed' to this list, for there are many 
ways available to put pressure on a na- 
tion when it is desired to do so. But. 
to repeat, it is time to do something. 

■ President Kennedy has pledged to act 
when the Communist revolution is ex- 
ulted from Cuba to the rest of the 
hMi^here. Is not the time for action 
now? 


[[wo Federal Employees, Jamea F. Deane 
and Jerome V. Bufnacld, Honored 


v 
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extension op remarks 

JjON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 

or micbwah 

XK the house 6p representatives 
Monday, March 18, 1963 

f - - r> BKOOMFIEBD. Mr. Speaker, too 
n the valuable service rendered to 
Citizens by Federal employees goes 
oticed and unappreciated, 
ast week, at the 11th annual awards 
luncheon sponsored by the Federal 
^Business Association of Detroit, two men 
who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to their agencies and the general 
Mblic were honored. 

^ Named Outstanding Federal Admin- 
istrator was Mr. James F. Desme. 
Federal Employee of the Year was Mr. 
serome V. Bugnacki. 

Twouid like to call the attention of my 
jhe agues to the valuable service ren- 
iered by these two gentlemen and to 
hank them for their energy, enthusiasm. 
yn'A imagination in serving the public. 

btJTSTAWOTNG rrDTRAT. ABMTKTSTRATTOW OP TUX 
v'-n r , TEAK 1062: JAWEST. TttANX 
■ * *gr JjuhesF. Deane, lUwfetant district dl- 
tetfb* 'Detroit District of the Internal Reve- 
Le Service, started his Government service 
an 1934 as an office deputy with the Internal 
[Revenue Service, which clerical position car- 
ried a dAF-4 grade. Within a few years he 

l^eitefTa bdffib^r of promotions and served 
tin maby administrative positions. With the 
reorganization of the Service in 1962, and the 
creation of the present Internal Revenue 
Service districts. James F. Deane was ap- 
pointed to the position of asrfstant ^strict 
director, as second in command of the Detroit 
district which covers the entire State of 
mchlgan. with 1,800 employees in 35 offices 
corseting approximately $7 billion of taxes 
each year. 

Buring 1940, when the Federal Govern- 
ment ws making preparations for wan toe 
revisions In toe' tax laws made many people 
subject to tax who were previously exempt. 
The internal Revenue Service underwent 
considerable change in Its procedures; toe 
number of employees increased rapidly. This 
trend has r^mafned unchanged, with a major 
reorganization occurring in 1952. During this 
tlgie James F. Deane was always under ex- 
treme pressure and was faced with seemingly 
insurmountable' obstacles, coupled with an 
Mute shortage of trained assistance Al- 
SjpugK he consistently received "excellent 


V o’ 

during a prlod when drastic changes were 
being made to the Internal Revenue Service. 
That he made the record which he aid's 
ample prool of his flexibility, adaptability, 
Ingenuity and overall ability. 

A member of the Board of Directors of The 
Federal Business Association of Detroit for 
several years, being president of the Associa- 
tion during 1957; James F. Deane partici- 
pated in the executive development program 
at Wayne University, and In May 1961 was 
named coordinator for the savings bond 
program for all-Federat agencies in the 
State of Michigan. 

James F. Deane Is active in church and 
civic affairs, is a member of Delta Sigma Pi 
Fraternity and graduated from toe Univer- 
sity of Detroit where he majored in account- 
ing Mr Deane resides at 8361 Thorncrest 
Drive, Bloomfield Township, with his wife, 
Eleanore ; their son. John Peter. Is in the 
Jesuit Order. 

JEROME 


jvmrgAL EMPLOYEE OF THE YEAR 1962: 

V, BUGNACKT 
Mr Jerome V. Bugnacki, customs inspector, 
was bom in July 1818 and lived in Mil- 
waukee, Wls., until he was 17. when he 
joined the (CCC) Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Four years later he enlisted In the 
Begular Army and while stationed at Fort 
Wayne married a Detroit girl, Lorraine Du- 
Bols. 

Rapid advances in grade soon promoted 
Mr Bugnacki to toe rank of 1st sergeant. 

As an Instructor in the Fifth Ranger Bat- 
talion, he participated In the Normandy in- 
vasion and the Battle of the Bulge and was 
severely wounded when a hand grenade ex- 
ploding nearby, cost him the sight of his left 
eye rata courage had earned him the Purple 
Heart with Oak Leaf Cluster, a Presidential 
citation, and several medals and ribbons. 
Receiving an honorable discharge in March 
1945 he returned to his home in Milwaukee 
for a short period prior to embarking on his 
new career In the Customs Service in May 
1945. 

While assigned as a customs inspector to 
the Detroit and Windsor Tunnel during 1059, 
Jerome Bugnacki uncovered the ring leaders 
of an organisation that furnished undesir- 
able aliens with document* to aid them in 
entering toe United States. For hie part In 
this case. Inspector Bugnacki received a 
Certificate of Commendation and a cash 
award from toe Department of Justice, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, "for 
his extraordinary detection of aliens Inad- 
missible to toe United States under the 
immigration laws. 1 ’ Again, while at toe 
Ambassador Bridge. Inspector Bugnacki was 
successful in detecting a group of aliens who 
were working in the United States in viola- 
tion of the immigration laws. 

For the past year. Inspector Bugnacki has 
been assigned to toe Ambassador Bridge 
Station where his capacity for producing 
quality work, for seeking work that must be 
done, and for toe absorbing of details, has 
been observed by bis supervisors. His per- 
sonal efforts have contributed materially in 
establishing harmonious relations with those 
people who come into contact with customs 
and with his coworkers. 

Although Inspector Bugnacki is very de- 
voted to his work, and his performance Is 
over and above that which is expected of 
him, he has been able to remain a real com- 
panion to his children, which relationship 
has evolved Into a mutual admiration within 
hlB family. Jerome V. Bugnacki has six chil- 
dren two sons and four daughters, all living 
at home. 2220 Calvin Street, Lincoln Park, 
Mich, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
op 

HON. BRUCE ALGER 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 18, 1963 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Gulf 
States Utilities Co., an investor-owned 
electric utility company, has reprinted 
the following paraphrase of a well-known 
jingle. I am including it as a part of 
my remarks because it illustrates so 
clearly what can happen to the Ameri- 
can people if we continue to allow the 
encroachment of the Federal Govern- 
ment into our lives, thus eroding our 
liberties. 

These are the workers: Reddy Kilo- 
watt, doctor, railroader, oil worker, steel- 
worker, fanner, lawyer, grocer, sales- 
clerk, reporter. 

The article follows: 

The Story op 10 Little Free Workers 
T en little free workers in this country fine 
* and fair. . 

But If you cherish your freedom worker 

have a care. . . „ 

Ten little free workers — Reddy JKas doing 
fine 

Until the Socialist got him— then there were 
nine. 

Nine little free workers laughed at Reddy s 
fate 

Along came Federal medicine — then there 
were eight. 

Eight little free workers thought this coun- 
try heaven 

But the government took over the railroads, 
then there were seven. 

Seven little free workers — till the oil work- 
ers got in a fix 

Uncle said oIVb essential and took over, leav- 
ing six. 

till toe day did ar- 


Six little free workers 
rive 

The steel mills too were federalized— then 
there were five. 

Five little free workers — but the farmers are 
free no more a . 

The farms have been collectivized — that 
leaves only four. 

Four little free workers till the Govern- 
ment did decree 

All must have free legal advice — then there 
were three. 

Three little free workers — the number is get- 
ting few. , 

But with Government groceries selling 
food — then there were two. 

Two little free workers — our story's almost 
done, , .. , 

With clerks at work in Federal stores — that 
leaves only one. 

One little free worker— the reporter son-of- 
a-gun 

Mustn't criticize Government — bo now there 
are none. 

Ten little free workers — but they are no 
longer free 

They work when and where ordered, and at 
a fixed rate you see, 

it all could have been prevented if 
they’d only seen fit to agree 
work together instead of saying 
never can happen to me." 


And 

And 


it 


• .’.f N 
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' ttSfiMy 1 Wes 6 efii’'H«aispli«e nations, and 
'W t ©feaea to _ flnd that Venezuela secon- 
offiV has hot suffered as a result of this 
^Katioiv's 611 Import control program.’ 

: v t ffiSSE the hearings brought out that sales 
"i)y^enezu(Sla'W“fhe United States of all 
•• cfOdds, but mostly petroleum, Increased from 
4 $8S2.3 million in 1958, the year before con- 

4frnlR 'w&re"'lmt>bsed, to $948.3 million in muon mean, **%,*«« v — _ ■ 
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r ft^r'tWhear^s brought out this anomaly: d j can vouch for their precision be- 

~ TW cause I, too, happen to have toiled m this 

1 mandat Chamber since 1928, and I am fully 
Other de- aware that P a "SS 'm - 
na/tmehts dl the Government (Department and wisdom can be ‘'he lubncatmg m 
ii^Camme*8e>s Bureau erf international Aiwa that explains efficient and correct 
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Members** and for his “exceptional con- 
tribution to the operation of its rules 
This pertinent and official language m 
the resolution has very considerable im- 
plications and we in the House, especi- 
ally those of us who have serve* ^ heie a 
long time, know precisely what the cor- 
rect and meaningful phrases of the reso- 
lution mean. The words “wise and im- 


One W 6M Hand, the Departmem 

terlor 'tried" 16 " restrict the flow of 
;:i>emTeWThrmipi^thrimpOSition of 
tory dtidtas. On the other hand, o 

m«rts at the Government (Dep _ 

I^CdmmeKie-s Bureau of international Alum that explains efficient ana citizen I extend to Lewis Deschler inj 

^^ftaefiao w “diametrically opposite and parliamentary practices All tms, as i Uments my respect and my grata 

i iSIPWthe importation of petroleum Into JV witnessed Mr. Deschler’s service at compliments. 

i ^hf^ujrffej'Btates." close hand, attests to judicial tempera- • — ______ — 

;7«|§Hfe^a!SSaE^ee has. reason to be- ° mmntaUous dedication to the es- 


Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson has 
been quoted in this Chamber for his 
high opinion of Mr. Deschler, and, of 
course, the late Sam Rayburn, as we have 
been told, spoke of him as “a big brain 
man ’’ To the encomiums of these very 
great leaders of our time, and to the 
excellent expressions of appreciation 
that have already been uttered in this 
Chamber, I add my own brief tribute to 
one of our mostly unsung heroes of the 
parliamentary system. For, Mr. Desch- 
ler and his performance is to the effi- 
cient operation of this House what 
grammar is to the correct employment 
of language — an indispensable discipline. 

As a Member of Congress and as a 
citizen I extend to Lewis Deschler my 


L« subcommittee 

■y&ieve Ts" importing cheap oil 
iU at the same time, exporting Its high- 
Bceolt toTihe United States. Recognizing 
Importance of hemispheric solidarity 
tood relaUons with neighboring na- 
^he subcommittee added: 
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CongressW tSTe)5Bft Its findings that 
jff pracfloes are «<5t conducive to the U.S. 
;ioiial Interest and that ways and means 
...alt be found to correct such undesirable 

*Wc*l&ve oil Imports,- particularly re- 
m "destroying the capacity of the 
coal industry to produce and contribute its 
’ Sirw WTfatlbn’s economy and security. 
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The subcommittee deems it of utmost 
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ment, a punctilious dedication to the es- 
sential subtleties of orderly procedure, 
that again and again has won him, cei- 
tainly from me, the highest order of 
respect and confidence. , - 

What I would like to point out today 
is that Lew Deschler’s service over these 
three and one-half decades has been a 
remarkable contribution as much to the 
country as to the several Speakers and 
the House Members who have served 
here and who so constantly and exhaus- 
tively availed themselves of his talents 
and his knowledge. It is not enough to 
say that he enjoys an extraordinary mas- 
tery, as the tips of his fingers, of the in- 
finite minutiae of parliamentary law. 
This happens to be his basic and for 
this House— his indispensable tool, for 
the guidance that governs our tasks here. 
But over and above this knowledge and 
the immediacy of his judgment we rec- 
ognize the quality of the man. This is 
an essentially inherited factor and all his 
own. It could not have been grafted 
onto his intellect from any of the good 
and distinguished schools he attended in 

Ohio or here in Washington. 

In this quality of the man I emphasize 
especially the element of character, 
without which I doubt he could have 
maneuvered his way successfully among 
’ K 4 I the strong ’and sometimes overwhelming 

4- ^personalities that again and again occu- 
pied this Chamber. He has* a force of 
personality which is persuasive and de- 
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demonstrated a genius for understand 
vy':---zx .“i tt' ing the political and personal problems 
r drch 18, 1963 f hl distinguished clients, helping al- 

Ipeaf" on fanu-^ ways, wrtKout abdicating by ono jot or 
" tittle the sacred precincts of his im- 
partiality. He has been the diplomat 
extraordinary who, more than most dip- 
lomats, has always been clear and in- 
formative, and so diligently devoted to 
what is right and just, irrespective of 
rank or position, that the highest and 
the” most powerful, as well as the hum- 
blest, have honored him for his integrity. 

President Kennedy wrote to Parlia- 
mentarian Deschler emphasizing his 
“unique and vital role in the life and 
work of the House of Representatives.” 


*> FATMAJN. Mr. speaker, un uauu- 
iir&Wiaier had served 
House oT Representatives of the 
gress W ffie tJmted Btates 35 years as 
irTame^ 4, 1963, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 

OF WISCONSIN **• 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March 18, 1963 
Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I commend to 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Wisconsin 
Rapids Daily Tribune on March XI, 1963, 
entitled “Churches, Other Charitable In- 
stitutions Not Tax Loopholes.” 

The editorial follows: 

Churches, Other Charitable Institutions 
Not Tax Loopholes 

Is your church in Wisconsin Rapids, Ne- 
koosa or Port Edwards a tax loophole? - 

Arrows of criticism aimed at President 
Kennedy’s so-called tax reforms are zinging 
around the National Capital. Many of the 
painted comments are hitting their targets. 

The idea behind Kennedy’s hoped-for $13 6 
billion in tax cuts spread over 3 years is to 
cause all of us to spend more money. 

At the same time, he wants to plug up 
loopholes (favored treatment) supposedly 
existing in some taxes. This would bring 
about $3.5 billion into the U.S. Treasury, 
actually leaving about $10 billion in our 
pockets with which to buy more goods and 
services and create more jobs. 

Well, loophole plugging sounds fine but 
many of the routes by which money escapes 
the Federal tax collector are not loopholes 
at all; they are proper avenues for the sup- 
port of the best part of American life 

Just why churches, hospitals, YMCAs 
YMCA’s, seminaries, private schools and pri- 
vate colleges, and charitable institutions of 
other kinds are treated as loopholes by the 
President and his advisers is hard to explain. 

Deductions for interest paid (as on home 
loans) , for State and local taxes, for accident 
losses and medical expenses are big loop- 
holes, too, according to the tax reformers. 

So, administration tax experts in Wash- 
ington want to fix the law so only the 
amount of charitable contributions and 
above deductions in excess of 5 percent of 
income can be deducted for tax purposes. 

This would mean, for example, that the 
taxpayer with taxable income of $4,500 
would get no deduction for the first $225 
he paid for the above so-called loopholes. 
That’s wrong because If he wants to give 
$50 or $100 of that to his church he should 
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a deduction. A church Is no loop 
hole, 

As incojnes go up, charitable contributions 
usually increase in dollar amount. People 
incomes weigh-in heavily with 
financial support of churches and other 
charitably institutions.. 

Small ynd large contributions from in- 
comes have provided millions of dollars for 
the building and spiritual programs of 
churches m South Wood County in the last 
15 years, More such contributions must be 
counted on )iere in the future. 

A drive ifcr Riverview Hospital may be made 
In the nexjt year or two and again small and 
large contributions from income will be 
sought fqr that construction. An^ they 
should be ..tax deductible. 

This moye by Kennedy's tax boys -to dis- 
allow deductions under 5 percent of Income 
is partly to force people to list their de- 
ductions ynd figure out what if any part 
comes to over 5 percent. 

The reformers think that if It seems like 
too much trouble people won’t bother to 
itemize, And that would make it a lot less 
work for the Internal Revenue Service to 
audit tax returns. 

But disallowing perhaps hundreds of dol- 
lars of a family’s contributions is a poor 
way to stimulate the economy. Money spent 
on churches and other charitable institu- 
tions buys, goods and services and creates 
jobs in the £est kind of way. 

Members } of Congress will be happy to hear 
your views before they vote on whether to 
reform tax laws. 



National Rice Week 

' » ' - ■ ■■ ■— 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
t t at 

HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 

f or lovtsiAXA 

IN THE HpuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday , March 1 1963 

Mr, WILLIS, Mr. Speaker, as a Mem- 
ber of Con press from one of the major 
rice-produqing States, I am pleased to 
call attention to the observance of Na- 
tional Rice .Week now under way. 

Rice is produced in greater abundance 
than any o£her food and it has been the 
principal— frequently the sole— suste- 
nance for half the people of the world for 
thousands of years. It is produced on 
every continent, in every hemisphere 
. praptically every country. The 
U.S. rice industry customarily partici- 
pates in 15 to 20 percent of world trade in 
nee. 

Rice was bought to the United States 
in 1694 by a jship, enroute from Madagas- 
car to England, which was blown off its 
c ? u £Se dush *Z a storm and forced to land 
at Charleston, S.C., for repairs. When 
the ship hag been made ready to con- 
tinue on its voyage the captain gave the 
Governor of the colony a small parcel of 
rough rice, from which enough rice was 
soon grown, to supply South Carolina 
and neighboring colonies. Prom South 
Carolina production moved to Louisiana 
then to other States. Today rice is pro- 
duced in 13 ptates, with the major pro- 
duction in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi. Texas,, and California 

in Price but .high in nutriment It is a 
favorite with housewives because it is 


easy to prepare, economical, tasty and 
versatile — it goes well with any mead al- 
most any dish. 

In celebration of National Rice Week 
March 17 to 23, an extensive advertising 
campaign is being conducted in news 
media. Newspaper and magazine food 
editors all over the United States are be- 
ing provided with rice recipe material 
and photographs to be used in giving the 
public detailed information concerning 
the importance and value of this vital 
food. The advertising is being done by 
private brand distributors and by the 
Rice Council, a national organization of 
the rice industry for promoting domestic 
consumption, supported by voluntary 
contributions from all rice growers and 
millers. 

Also active in the interest of the rice 
industry is the Rice Millers’ Association, 
a nonstock, nonprofit, incorporated trade 
association of the rice milling industry. 
Organized In 1899, It is composed of a 
majority of the commercial rice min, 0 f 
the United States, and is headed by Mr. 
J. P. Gaines as executive vice president* 
with headquarters in Washington, For 
a great many years, until his retirement, 
Mr. William M. Reid, who has done so 
much for the welfare and development 
rice todustry, served as president. 
The Rice Milters’ Association has an- 
nounced that in observance of National 
Rice Week, the rice industry will spon- 
sor a free serving of a rice dish to all 
persons who dine at the restaurants and 
cafeterias at the U.S. Capitol on Wednes- 
day. March 20. There will be table no- 
tices announcing that the rice la being 
provided with the compliments of rice 
growers, millers and Members of Con- 
gress from the rice growing States, each 
of which will be named. I am happy to 
join with my colleagues from these States 
in extending a hearty invitation to all 
Capitol diners to share in this treat 
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Haiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN R. PILLION 

or NXW TOXK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. March IS, 1963 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the vital 
Interests of this Nation are at stake 
In the current struggle for political 
power in Haiti. 

A combined force of Soviet-Czecho- 
slovakian -Cuban Communists have pene- 
trated and Infiltrated the Haitian Oov- 
ernment. They are now In the process 
of consolidating their political power 
within the Haitian Government 

The Soviet Is establishing, step-by- 
step the political power fouhdation in 
Haiti for another massive Communist 
military offensive force to be directed 
against the United States. 

Our lack of effective counter political 

exposes 016 ^eldity, futility 
and sterility of the policies, strategies’ 


and tactics of our Government in deal- 
mg with the nonmilitary phases of the 
Soviet world political power war 
I present a copy of a letter written to 
toe Department of State, toe National 
Security Council, and toe Central In- 

criaU enCe Agency on this impending 
The letter follows : 
SOVIET-CZECHOSLOVAKIA-CUBAN POLITICO 
Mujtahy Power Drive in Haiti 

„ March 15, 1S63. 

Honorable Dean Rosa: I am certain 
aWare ot the Powerful Com- 
Oovernment!* 1108 * ***** the Haltl 

“ ? m&tter oI pubUc know i edge that 

cLmnni^ ° f Flnance - married to a French 
Communist, was expelled from Paris for 
Communist activities. The closest adviser 
of the President was the leader of the Haitian 
Communist Party In 1046. me Minister of 
Information and Coordination, the only 
minister to survive eight successive Cabinet 
Shakeups along with his brother, tbe Dl- 
rector of Economic Control, make no secret 
of their open admiration, enthusiasm, and 
a5 *?fm h i“i for Castro and his regime. 

Haiti today is seething with unrest and 
insurrection possibilities. Under the Haitian 
constitution, a presidential election will be 
held in May of this year. It is quite possible 

w.'Jh V e T° IUtlonary crlals w 111 ta *e Place In 

SuSteSS?' or 8hortly after ' thlB p reslden - 

In the event of the overthrow of the Du- 
v *f| er , government, lt 16 certain that Du- 
val ler s Communist Cabinet officers will 
assume power and convert Haiti into a 
Castro-type Communist dictatorship. 
tJL 5?” ‘ aut ^ ita «vely advised that neither 
the National Security Council, the State De- 
partment. nor the Central Intelligence 
Agency have formulated any practical poli- 
cies or strategies to prevent a Castro- type 
Communist takeover in Haiti in the even/of 
an insurrection during or after the May 
presidential election. y 

d . 1 P. I r a “ c and CcntraI Intelligence 
representatives In Haiti have been unable to 
l d ° F “ J*°P thc progressive deterlora- 
^L OI i of l ^ ll if d States-Haltl relations. The 
sharp curtailment of DA. aid to Haiti Is 
forcing Duvaller to solicit economic assist 
ance from the Soviet. 

have recently reported the ar- 
rival of Czechoslovak experts who are the ad- 

Ifaltl Government! 801,184 Bb9 ° rPtl ° n ° f the 
8o '’ let Penetration- of Haiti will neces- 
and progressively extend into a po- 
thenatmn" ° * nd mllltary domination of 

I am aware that your Department has an- 
nounced that the United States will on re- 
quest, give military assistance to any UUn 
American nation threatened with Commu- 
nist takeover. Mr. Secretary, it is abun- 

™™V lear rI tat such a re{ l u est will never 
c °™ ™ m D J- Duvaller. nor from his 8^- 

rn C rt?. a K» ba , C A^ 1 successors. 

. , r „ n , October 1962, the Congress passed a 

Idint r f S ° , Utlon whlch empowered the Pres- 
^ nt. to pre , vent Py whatever means may 
M '“^r? ary .' including the use of arms, the 

S“£r£ 3: 

5SU5EK?* 

POil * Cy J 18 me anlngless If the executive 
department does not choose to implement 
the authority granted by the Congress. 

min« a £ Pear l that DO alternative 

plans have been formulated, or are readv 

thA “ t4v £ tlon ’ to anticipate and forestall 
the step-by-step Soviet takeover of Haitt 
Mr. Secretary, I respectfully ask that the 
State Department, in conjunction with the 
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National Security" Council and' the Central .maximum security at minimum risk. I chal- 
Intelligence Agency, iormtilate adequate pot- tenge this beliel from top to bottom. 

Jcies and. prepare such" plans of action as' We won an important victory last fall; let’s 
may be riCc^ssary to prCvent the Soviet from make no mistake on that. But we won It 
establishing in Haiti another • Cuban- type by doing what Walter Lippmann has warned 
military tlireat to the safety of this Nation, that we must never do: We spoke to the So- 
i'r.‘ i S the language of ultimatum. Russia 

mr ^jntrltif^r^tQoil that unless, we got satisfaction 

" ripibyEir in a 'Very short period ' 

of time there ’would ' be US, military action' 
against Cuba. The forces were poised; pub- 
Jjiq/ Opinion' was prepared; the United' States’ 
was formally committed . Khrushchev 'knew 
thfat lie was in great danger of losing his' 
Jfruts t Cuban position entirely arid that He would 
be able to do nothing about it. He chose, 
dp" dXhiT'dKftiA 1 ' J ^ : ^of^course, to salvage what he could, accept-’ 

defeat in preference to a disastrous war 
/fSEjQtF REPRESENTATIVES thg yjtiipate humiliation of standing: aside 

'■‘SrolTe u .S^ MaHrieiTthrew 'communism out "of 


■ *; , ^Psychological Warfare 

V ’ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

. Z &&&:: Ei^rp-- : 


IN THE, HOUSE OF 
% Vftionday, M arcft 1 6 “TW3 " 

' ,v V; tete’ . ■’ ’‘ L r ’&*'>£ •• v»'. ' f - . • iCubft . 

Mr. . HOSMER. Mr . Speaker , on w .Though beaten from the start, the Soviets 
March 312, Frank J. Johnson, editor of sought desperately to soften their defeat by 
the 4meric an Security Council's Wash- extracting some concession in return. First 
rtdh Report delivered a ISost 'meaning- came the proposal to swap for the missiles 

<**£!? now carried 
then the offer to withdraw their mis- 
and permit onsite inspection in re- 
the sub; ect,,°C psychological warfare. ^ turn for a no-invasion guarantee. Was the 
Mr. Jphnsops . penetratii^ rernarks ^soviet contempt for our intelligence so 

.Were as follows : . . enormous that they seriously expected us to 

- ^Psychological Warfare accept this proposal? We cannot know. It 

?<$&&&& at le ® + see ™ ec J worth a try7 

i.ajfSshlngtoh fteport, ’ American" 'Security 1 W? ean only sp eculate that when it paid 
; - (Jouiiflf befor e'tne WafioSarSecurttjTiJSh-™ off <*ere was a whistle of relief and perhaps 
mission meeting toeretlull-ty in the Kremlin. 

*. .-JDertainly as an act of psychological war- 
h: _ fare the offer even to consider a no-invasion 
. pledge on Cuba at the very moment when 
- . „ we were on the verge of winning a tre- 

9* S & ^ 3 r -mendous and possibly decisive cold war vie.- • 

must rank as a first-class historical 
...EL „ blunder. Its defenders argue that it was no 
,?l9 • WA , : more than . a reaffirmation of the pledge 

^unless Covernn^nt , given 6 weeks earlier that we would take no 

*. action .Against Cuba unless it became an 
:, }Ji l*ksjg. SL e rHL , offensive base. This was bad enough. But 

' lVH®-- av f .. after October. 22 the situation had changed, 

s ecun.Jy, ana whywe enconnt^ nothing but it changed the moment the first Soviet ship 
f*M T turned. back before ..our blockade, thus 

LJSX” . demonstrating, for those who had doubts, 
-.chpfpgigal y?arpr|Jn^acw^^efc^ .that Russia .would not fight a war over Cuba. 

; that point the enemy showed his fear, 

^.aad.. eyery principle of strategy demanded 
; jaojt.. the missiles but communism in 
I want to .iilys trate these remarks by deal- Cuba should be the target. 

a JE®SiS.c ,°l JBut what did we do? With the enemy 

vWk ---FS Ml Iktempt .to ,snow how this 0 ij the. ropes .and ready for the knockout 
is fal ~ we graciously stepped back and offered him 

coI lpr$^^V - ..the opportunity to get a second wind. The 

■':r. of no-invasion guarantee 
f F.TO...pte c WjIy-^ “.jas, wstm.. w strucj£. an enormous psychological blow at 

; . •• .. t^ a ?L .|0 . bold__ the morale .of ..the anti-Castro Cubans and 

OUj false hopes soon to be swept away. The put new, heart in his shaken defenders. 
&9PH. can fftrop^I 1 or misf o^mie _ with _And if there is a tiard-iine taction in Mos- 
buqyancy, but they bitterly resent being de- . C qw. it must have given, them a potent new 
celved, or finding that those responsible for argument. 

. 14 . .». " jt is not, .too .much . to say that on the 
°™5 ' para ^®’ •■ »». *£'«"-« MJaf^ast 27-2% , the. scales . M 

The eyent§ rt .Q;C.. the^past .4^ months fit , human destiny hung precariously in the 


.Churchill’s re.ma^^ e^raorffin^ry well. A 
massive psychological warfare campaign is 
now being wa^ed on the American people to 
convince them Aat all. is well, comes 
in every speech from a State Department of- 
ficial ; it c o mes in 5ry spectaculars and White 
House pews papf erengps^ |t. was exemplified 
by a speech of Vice President Johnson last 
month, in which he asserted that. 1962 saw. 
; the great turn against world communism; 
and he based that in. .large part on events 
ip the Oaribbean .aiid, iatin. America. And 
the Gallup poll seems to show that the peo- 
ple on balance believe ft. ^he majority is 
still satisfied with p.ur ponduct on foreign 
affairs. ..Are they being deliberately deceived? 
No, I don’t think so. Our leaders are prob- 
ably not as opthnistic as they appear in pub- 
lic, but they do, to a degree, live themselves 
in a fool’s paradise, 'they are genuinely con- 
vinced that, they are following the course of 


balance. Sometimes this happens in history. 
There is a moment of time in which a single 
decision by a few men will profoundly affect 
the whole f u tpre qf hum^^lfc. , ’ On. peto- ' 
bar 22, 1962, we left the “age of innocence.” 
On October 2b, when‘ \ve offered to ( give the 
no-invasion pledge, we reentered it, and per- 
haps fatally this time. The coid war, 'which 
may then have been tipping strongly hi 
our favor, may at that' moment of time have 
tipped suddenly the other way, and our own 
final decline and defeat . may . have begun. 

Tills is a grim statement and j hope that 
'Fam wrong. I qualify it ^ with. the_ word ' 
‘’may - ” because it was not the decision itself 
which was so disastrous— : this can still be 
reversed — but the state of mind, the cold 
war psychology which" produced it and was 
revealed by it. And this state of mind can 
change' also. There is still time, but not 
much time.- 


^£R000200220022-4 

Consider what bias happened m the past/ 
i months. The psychology which ran so 
strongly for us in the days after October 22 
now runs almost as strongly against us. Our 
psychological victory over Russia — and that 
is what it was primarily— has turned to 
ashes. We never formally gave that no-inva- 
sion guarantee, but this is semantic quibr 
bling. Everyone understands that the Gov- 
ernment how' intends no forcible action to 
remove communism from Cuba. There has 
been a resulting sharp reversal of the atmos- 
phere. Castro has emerged from the crisis 
almost unscathed and Soviet prestige has 
been largely restored. Vastly encouraged by 
these facts, Latin American revolutionaries 
have redoubled their efforts. The whole 
hemisphere has become a tinder box. The 
situation is highly dangerous in half a 
dozen' countries. , 

Cuba is important to Khrushchev and to 
communism generally. It is enormously 
important. It has become the fulcrum of 
the cold war and now overshadows all else, 
because it is the key to the accelerating. 
Communist offensive in Latin America, its 
continued existence as a Communist state, 
in the face of repeated U.S. pledges and 
one abortive effort at the Bay of Pigs to 
liberate it, serves to demonstrate the im- 
potence of the United States and gives great 
psychological impetus, purely apart from its 
physical use as a base, to the Communist 
offensive, which is primarily psychopolitical. 
The missiles are gone, yes, but the threat 
from Cuba is greater now than ever before. 

Let us recall this to mind: We have long 
been pledged to go to thermonuclear war 
if necessary to keep the Soviets out of West 
Berlin. Why? Because its fall, would in- 
crease the military threat to Europe or our- 
selves. Of course not. It is because the 
psychological effect of a U.S. retreat from a 
firm commitment would be devastating. 

And so it is now with Cuba. Cuba is the 
West Berlin of the Western Hemisphere. 
Only here the absolutely vital imperative of 
U.S. policy is not just to keep it out - of 
Communist hands, it is too late for that; it 
is to regain Cuba for the free world. We are 
committed to this. We have ample power 
to do it. Continued failure to do It will be 
just as disastrous in its effect, much more so 
in fact than a decision to retreat, from Berlin 
the next time the Soviets put on the pres- 
sure. ... 

I think our pplicymakers generally rec- 
ognize the imperative of freeing Cuba. What 
they do not realize is that there is ho safe' 
or painless way to do it. Diplomatic and. 
economic pressure alone will not work. It 
is going to require some element of force 
or the clear and unequivocal threat of force. 
This, is because the U.JS. imperative , to 
remove communism is matched by an 
equal imperative of Soviet policy to main- 
tain it there if this can be done without 
war with the United States. Khrushchev 
Vdill.. JXever. voluntarily give it up. He will 
invest whatever is necessary to keep it go- 
ing, Soviet troops and equipment are in 
Cuba to make sure that communism will not 
be overthrown by anything short of direct 
U.,sL ....mhitary , Intervention, . .These s are. the, 
grim facts but Washington either will not 
ageept tlie|r truth or will not face tip to 
their consequences. 

Current, poviet, policy is to deter the em- 
playment of U.S. force against Cuba. There 
are two ways to do this— by threats and by 
conciliatipii. Thus, on the one hand, Khru- 
shchev and. Defense Minister Malinovsky go 
fur the r . thsjn ever bef ore i n wa r nin g that am 
attack on -Cuba "will mean, wojid war III/ 
They stop short of any formal commitment 
along these lines, such as taking Cuba into 
the Warfcav^ Pact, but they know the threats 
add fuel to those who argue that we must 
not employ force for this reason. ' 

On the other hand, there is the continuing 
exchange of secret letters between Khru- 
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slciiev mlA t4e President. Tbe revelation 


yim^awaL TpSrUflBchev demonstrates Tils 
pod will" by a conciliatory gesture .* “There 
[.always Just enough "give” to his position 
p us heading down Sie primrose jp a th 

u lion is 

at arouzia 'ffiecbrner, thereby cutting the* 

press' 

S^SlS 'fuai^er/ troop withdrawal could' 
_ "fftrimg*ou^ ^r years. But this is not the 
rial Issuq any more than the missiles. The 
1 I«ue is 9) ijai^9i\ of cwnmuhlsm^om 
ba, and quickly, very quickly. Troop 
.h&rawal should T&'re^rded orityas a 
bjlh 'to. wis end, to be quickly followed by 
?er“steps. 4/ But our policymakers turn a 
eaf ear tq this argument. There Is^not a 
mgle statement which suggests any' sense 
ftirgency. Why not? It Is because current 
hicy Is Imprisoned by the fundamental, 
tulttfying fallacy which has dominated the 
mole conduct of the cold w^jhat We can 
h,bueUw9l„’ffi^,f Sgvlrt. JXaJon »tcr deter- 
lined, .to jjeeljoy US. The corollary of this 
[that t fie cW Hanger to the world is the 

■ ■•jsumrn Mm 

£ dence, 

I The re Isno 'other explanation for theTall- 
tfrtto%nvert%e So'vfetW^t ofTast Ocfo- 

Hto n rSar^rcr sfe&f action m? 

% was a 'temporary 

n fifom the usual 4 mold "of American 
WdStated^hf the bold enemy 
P 'th^ate^edT at once To upset 

military o&hce" and which permitted rid 
he for protracted negotiation. But the 
Sneht ! tne Soviets yielded on this point to 
f riTay. the fTritted States lacked 

tiie courage* the foresight and the wisdom to 
i&fo 'the full Implications of what this 
rollcyinrerr aff ori had achieved. We gave a 
of relief that the Immediate crisis had 
And returned our policy Into Its ac- 
rSistnmed groove. As a po licyr naker in the 
I re mll n might have put It. "We were eyeball 
1 r^yebail and the other fellow just blinked.” 

The mMt amazing and revealing thing 
$ sput up was the~ orgy of self-delusion In 
1 hich we wallowed in^ the month immedi- 
i fcly following. Tt was* freely predfeted that 
1 ae Cuban crisis marked the end of an era 
I L Soviet foreign policy. This great Soviet 
t «f&t was the tfnrt;ban^p|cx;^Khru : 
i anheY ’s policy, his last -gasp haymaker from 
1 le floor ring, Nothing further was 

i squired from us; the Soviet would conclude 

rnt genuinely change their outlooh on 
"'ifipfs 'discredited JDwtrb’ajJay* 
1 >ife XHiniSr^ahd he’wdutd aopif fiwfe away^ 

] m£b.ed with ' false confidence, the *Uhlted 
\ tateB embarked on yet another effort to "find 

i oVCmo TTaViaf " 

. jTpday we "Arid ourselves In the ruins of 
1 We but they will riot die; there are 
; *i rords ofpe^ce and coexistence from Moscow, 
lb be sure.’ ahd there Is bppdaUIbn to' the 
j mrdSneSerWt they 

chrtty braStt' of soviet 
■ Luclear diplomacy' arid "the* savage, uhtehilt- 
&g%66tmty to all that we stand for. There 
ire ho seftlemerits and the enemy offensive 

! tet &''ow , r£™ w * er * 

^-nenfemr r '*"* v * “* J * ! ‘*. 

for a settlement goes 6ri, 
*rock tKe” T>oat~ on Cuba, 
ness Wfinisbch'ev too bard 
'Into a 'cornef. or "test we 


fiomentum 

***** 


i^t the delicate balance of diplomatic ne 
fotiatlon. That* promises a nCfcleai* test ban, 
'kcdovjft of the Soviets from Cuba, and may- 
>e tbai wlll-d f -thV-whlsp, disarmament. TTn- 
Uncliirigln its belief that these riegbtlatioris 
‘ the Government pleads for 

^ence and argues that all is well. 


, . Heie, I submit, is the deadly state of~mlnd 
..that In the end will bring us commuplsm 
or nuclear destruction, or both. Arid . the _ 
two are not mutually exclusive. It Is a fal- 
lacy to think that world communism ’ will" 
bring world peace. The subsequent strug- 
gle between Communists* righting for ulti- 
mate world power would be too frightful 
to imagine. There is no peace in surrender. 

Cut no one Is now talking of surrender. 
The really deep gulf between the two serious 
schools of thought on foreign policy in ‘this 
country is between those who think that 
Berioua negotiations and permanent settle- 
ments and accommodations are possible with 
the Soviets and those who believe that' this 
is by definition impossible until the hostile 
Soviet purpose is first changed. And the 
corollary of this view is that the Soviet pur- 
pose can never be changed by containment 
alone. 

The first school of thought bas always been 
dominant in this country * There has been 
no permanent success for their policies but 
the hard line alternative Is always judged 
to be worse. And so we go on and on with 
. the burden of proof more than ever on the 
conciliators. Few would, deny that under 
the containment strategy the drift of events 
has Increased rather than decreased the ulti- 
mate prospect of war. 

Here Is the great philosophical issue: Con 
any really genuine agreement be reached on 
any vital issue without at least a minimum 
ol mutual good will? Can the nuclear genie 
be put back in the bottle while the cold war 
goes on? My answer Is a fiat There 

has been ngudiftannanien^.nqr ca^ there be. 
except on Soviet terms which are clearly 
intended to improve their military capabili- 
ties relative to our own. And this certainly 
applies to a nuclear test ban. 

In short,, can any of the really great prob- 
lems of the world be solved until the cold 
war has ended? And U there any way to end 
it without winning it? And does riot win- 
ning It imply, at the absolute minimum, the 
abandonment by the Soviet Union of its 
basically hostile, aggressive policy toward 
the West? 

Here is another thesis of containment* 
which I challenge, namely that we can both 
fight the cold war and satisfy the "revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” of the under- 
developed nations. This is a rear 'problem, 
and unless we at* least paHially bridge the 
economic gap. the world will be in turmoil, 
communism or rib commiihlstn. 

Under the rr e volution” concept of cold war 
victory, brie of the prerequisites la an eco- 
nomic and social transformation of the un- 
derdeveloped world to end the attraction of 
communism. I submit that this la Impos- 
sible arid'a reversal of priorities. We can win 
the cold war In the sense I have defined it 
without first transforming the underdevel- 
oped world. We cannot bring about this 
transformation without first winning the 
cold war. The "haves’* cannot successfully 
aid the "have note" until they first settle 
the civil war between themselves. 

The reasons for this are fairly obvious. So 
long as we have To go on spending $5Q bil- 
lion plus on defense, we cannot extend for- 
eign aid on anywhere near the scale that it 
must be extended if we are to significantly 
raise the living standards of the poor na- 
tions. Furthermore, the cold war prevents 
us Tfbra making effective use of the aid 
which we do give. "Political considerations" 
involved in the cold war prevent us from 
exercising the necessary degree of internal 
Interference In the economies of the recipi- 
ent countries to make sure the aid is wisely 
arid efficiently utilized. About the best we 
can hope to do is keep up with the explod- 
ing populations, if even that. 

Ofi the other hand, If we first win the 
cold war, which is the only way we can end 
the arms race, we and the R ussian s might 
then be able to Join hands in a ooncerted 


foreign aid program which would quite 
openly interfere in the receiving countries 
to whatever degree was necessary to get the 
Job done" ’ 

JBut.we. are not winning the cold war and 
we may be losing it. It shows no signs of 
ending: On that everyone must agree. Pre- 
cisely because there continues to be "good 
fishing” in the underdeveloped world, pre- 
cisely because the containment policy im- 
poses no real risks to the Soviet Union, and 
precisely because it offers the Soviets reason 
to believe that their ultimate objectives can 
yet be achieved, containment puts no real 
pressure or Inducement on the Soviets to 
change their hostile policy toward us. As 
such I believe It is the path of greater rather 
than lesser risk to the United States. This 
risk includes not only the possibility of 
ultimate political defeat but of nuclear war 
as well. The Chinese are Insisting that the 
United States does not have the will to fight. 
Too many efforts on our part to be concilia- 
tory may cause the Soviets to delude them- 
selves into believing the Chinese are right, 
which could lead some day to a fatal mis- 
calculation of the risks on their part. Our 
failure to carry through on Cuba when all 
the* military advantages lie with us will 
hardly convince the Kremlin “hardliners” 
that their policy is bankrupt. 

On the other hand, U.S. military interven- 
tion in Cuba, abandonment of the fiction 
that disarmament Is possible in the absence 
of a termination of the cold war, full-scale 
economic and political warfare against the 
Soviet Union, encouragement rather than 
discouragement to nationalist guerrilla op- 
erations against the Chinese Communists, 
and a full and frank explanation to the 
American people as to why all these things, 
and more, are necessary might add up to the 
psychological warfare necessary to finally 
“persuade” the Soviet Union that Its inter- 
ests really do lie in making a permanent 
settlement with the West. We keep telling 
them that this is so but we never do any- 
thing to convince them of it. I do not main- 
tain that there la no risk In such a policy. 
There la no way to avoid risk In the thermo- 
nuclear age. Every alternative has Its own 
dangers. But I suggest that in the long run 
the strategy which I propose runs less risk 
of a final nuclear holocaust than the one 
we are presently following. And I suggest 
that it is the only way in which we can hope 
to bring an end to the cold war. 


Panama Canal: Congress Must Act To 
Prevent Threatened Liquidation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday t Afarcri IB, 1963 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the forth- 
coming meeting in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
March 18-20, which will be attended by 
the Presidents of the Central American 
Republics and the President of the 
United States, has again focused atten- 
tion on the Caribbean situation in which 
the Panama Canal is the key element. It 
was, therefore, with much gratification 
that I noted the introduction by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], of House 
Concurrent Resolution 105, which aims 
to clarify the present confused under- 
standing of the U.S, sovereign rights, 
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rule — both sections 333 »4. 137 of title 28 
of the United State? Qo^e provide for this. 
There is also ample precedent, and in situa- 
tions not nearly so extreme. 

M,:M I mentioned earlier* the protective 
tl^e of Federal marshafe directedJby the At- 
torney General to. prevent local law officers 
from, molesting prospective Negro voters as 
they try to register, and to provide protec- 
ting to Negro protest movements exercising 
freedom of expression, will go a long way 
toward th.e final solution of this problem. 

4. I would also suggest to this adminis- 
trpion that it ia about time that in appoint- 
ing Federal, officials in the South, their posi- 
tion on,, civil rights be taken into considera- 
tion. I do not know of., a single Federal offl- 
. clal in^. the entire State of Mississippi Who 
is a |Jegro. A favorable Federal power posi- 
tion in each Southern State . would be of 
great value in achieving civil rights for Ne- 
groes in the South. A . 

§. And, finally, the second, section of the 
14th amen c dmen,t,.providing for the reduction 
in representation, of a State’s delegation in 
th House . of Representatives and the elec- 
toral college in the proportion that a State 
-denies any of its citizens the right to vote 
for any reason other than age or residence 
mthin the State, is indeed a powerful weap- 
on th^t has . lain dormant. Its great power 
*h tfie £act; tha^ in 

ways; ;in that' it isl crystal clear and 
mandatory; in that it is in no sense depend- 
ent' upon discrimination against race, creed 
dr Colpr, but deals, only with results different 
from neaf-upiversal iu$rage. and in that it 
exacts a great price from a State for its limi- 
tation upon free and, general voting. The 
: House pf Representatives can, under its am- 
ple constitutional, powers, enforce this pro- 
vision: It did so in. 1872, The House is not 
hampered with the filibuster and can move 
rapidly, even tomorrow, I urge the creation 
Of a movement to haye the second section of 
the 1 4th amendment enforced. by Congress. 

I close with a word , of thanks again to the 
New York Civil Liberties Union and the 
American Civil Liberties Union for the work 
they are doing in the southern civil rights 
Struggle and for the opportunity to present 
these thoughts here this evening to this dis- 
tinguished audience, 
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this subject most intriguing, especially 
the subject of “military overkill.” 

The memorandum follows : 

How Much Military Power Is Enough? 
(By Seymour Melman, associate professor of 
industrial and management engineering, 
Columbia University) 

Soon after President Kennedy presented a 
1964 military budget request totaling $56.7 
billion. Secretary of Defense McNamara told 
us that “we calculate that our forces today 
could still destroy the Soviet Union without 
any help from the deployed tactical air units, 
or carrier task forces, or Thor or Jupiter in- 
termediate range ballistic missiles." 

The military fact behind this judgment is 
an American military overkill capablity that 
is in excess of almost anyone’s conception. 
The idea of overkill is a thermonuclear Inven- 
tion. Never before could one think Of mili- 
tary power sufficient to. kill people more than 
once. But now the abundance of military 
power is so great that ordinary prudence dic- 
tates a reduction in the military budget re- 
quest. Without reducing the massive forces 
already in being, we could cut the military 
budget enough to handle many pressing na- 
tional problems and open up new opportuni- 
ties for American policy. 
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NOW 125 TIMES OVERKILL 

In 1963 about 3,390 strategic weapons, 
major aircraft, and missiles, are available to 
tiie U.S. Air Force and Navy. These major 
vehicles can deliver Warheads whose total 
power is equivalent to 21.97 billion tons of 
TNT. (The bomb dropped on Hiroshima, 
which killed 100,000 people, was the equiva- 
lent of 20,000 tons of TNT.) All of this does 
not Include the fighter planes, intermediate- 
and short-ranged missiles, torpedoes, mines, 
cannon, and tactical rocket launchers like 
the Davy Crockett. And the stockpile of 
warheads is probably as much as twice the 
total that is deliverable by the major air- 
craft and missiles now in hand. 

What is the possible military significance 
of this much nuclear power? 

Let us call this relationship a “Hiroshima 
equivalent" and let us use this in some mili- 
tary calculations that are at once night- 
marish and realistic. 

On the entire surface of the earth there 
are now about 2,000 cities of over 100,000 
population, containing about 600 million 
people. If every one of these cities were 
a target for nuclear destruction and if there 
were an allowance of 30 percent of failure 
to deliver to target, then the U.S. strategic 
vehicles alone could deliver the equivalent of 
2% million tons of TNT f.or each 100,000 


Strategic weapon systems operational in calendar year 1963 


Typo 


Weapon system 


U.S. Air Force: 
Aircraft 


Total- 


Missiles.. 


Total. . 

T7.S. Navy: 
Aircraft. . 


U.S, Military Power 

extension of' remarks 
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HON. H R^ GROSS 

. •• of iov& , ^ ; j, , M 

m the HousEpF 

Monday , March 1963 

-Mr* GROSS, ^ . Mr, Speaker, under 
leave, to extend my remarks I submit a 
thought-provoking memorandum by Mr. 
Seymour Melman, associate professor of 
Industrial and management engineering, 
Columbia University, New York. 

Professor Melman deals with the sub- 
ject of military power as it presently 
exists, the question of how much military 
power is necessary, the, 1964 military 
budget, the impact of our military bud- 
get upon a declining domestic economy 
and the flight of gold, and many other 
problems related . to .military spending. 

While I do not agree with some of 
Mr. Melman’s arguments and recom- 
mendations, I do find his treatment of 


:lvV.:'. 

WP-~ 


Missiles. .... 

Total 


B-47’s_. 

Ji-52’S-. 

B-58’s_. 


Atlas „ 

Titan I 

Titan II 

Minutcman_. 


Sky liawk A-4D 

SkywarriorA-eD 

(Vigilante A-3J) 


15 Polaris submarines with 10 missiles eachl! " 


Number of 

Yield per de- 

Total yield 

delivery 

vehicles 

livery vehicle 
(megatons) 

(megatons) 

600 

10 

6,000 

600 

20 

12, 000 

100 

20 

2, 000 

1,300 


20,000 

12tT 

(1) 

120 

50 

(1) 

50 

30 

CD 

30 

500 

(1) 

’ 500 

700 


700 

1, 000 

(1) 

1,000 

1 150 

(?) 

(1) 

150 

1, 500 


1 150 

240 

6.5 

*120 

3,990 


1 21,970 


1 21,970,000,000 tons of TNT equivalent. 

~ tliliSf dXe°r C yveMc£? erS (Caz0 ° ka ’ 


stockpile is possibly two times ami 

Source: Congressional Record, Jan. 16, X9C3, pp. 393^16 
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IVf AJNTJEN AN CE OF PRESENT FORCES MILITARY 
BUDGET 

I think there are very few Americans who 
would suggest that such an overkill capa- 

oil lT.tr iq * ir 


people. Since It took only 20,000 tons tp kill 
fOO, 000 people at Hiroshima, the United 
States now possesses an overkill capability 
on this global scale of 125 times. 

In the Sino-Soviet bloc there are about 
370 cities whose people amount to approxi- 
mately 1,400 “Hiroshima equivalents.” 
Again, with allowance for 30 percent attri- 
tion, the U.S. overkill capability in relation, 
to the entire Sino-Soviet area is now 500 
times. 

Finally, the Soviet Union alone contains 
about 140 cities with 100,000 population or 
more, altogether approximately 500 “Hiro- 
shima equivalents.” Allowing in this case 
for 50 percent ^failure to deliver warheads, 
the United States alone could deliver about 
25 megatons per “Hiroshima. equivalent.” 


bility is Insufficient. Many Americans might 
rest assured knowing that we can kill all 
the people of the Communist bloc lust 
once. j 

Accordingly, I have made a preliminary 
analysis of the proposed military budget in 
order to estimate^ the cost of maintaining 
present forces. The results are shown in the 
accompanying table. Military personnel and 
pay increases are held intact, and so is the 

entire operational and maintenance budget 

for this provides for the continuance of the 
presently existing military power. The pro- 
curement item, however, can be reduced at 
least $6 to $10 billion. Similar reasoning 


s=r r * wrutaas 

' visions for family housing are retained. 
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Department of Defense- Wmtary functions: 

fw^y^eft^tlon to Increase rolH tar y compensation 

w 0 pcfa-fiori at and maintenance. . „ - 

•pftcdTftiWttt- 


Eesmct), development, tests, and evaluation. .. 
Military construction 

nousing. ----- 

, Ctvuae fensc ... - -1 - ---- - - , - - : - 

Military assistance ; 

te§»KKius' • :r " 

^gtSctcnning of strategic and critical materials. . 
Emergency iSsps^ne** activities: 


. ■' ■ ’Total...... -• 

Fusible reduced budget 
Ji 


He civil defense Item Is eliminated sine* £» mtowr peTc?nf* During 

whole activity is technicily unsound 0-~ “"‘V^t 6^r“ni for 

ta’snlUtu? assistance item is cut ^on the power is the indispensable instrument mr 

mds that _£"^® r „ to ® spent 10 percent tor theirs. The result has resolving national conflicts. What are the 




military pufytt to maintain forces at present level 

; - • •' • pn TTitnionji of dollars) 


■Z'± !?;*>>*??■ 


*« 




*MaJor miTItary functions 


flUcommctidcd 
| new spending 
in adininistra- 
ttou budget 


$ 13,235 

000 

11,792 

16,725 

7,262 

1.232 

734 

300 

1.480 

2,803 

28 


52 

30 

86.792 


Possible 

reduction 


$6,0(10 $10,000 
7,000 
1,232 


300 

1,480 

2,000 


18,640 22,646 
$ 4 , 060 - 38,050 


Our foreign assistance program has been 
overwhelmingly military. We have not yet 
learned that as long as ecdftomie develop- 
ment is left to he carried out by a process 
of extracting taxes from an Impoverished 
peasantry, a police state becomes the rea- 
sonable, necessary form of government. This 
will continue to be the case in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America until we organize our 
enormous productive resources to make pos- 
sible Industrialization In the rest of the 
world under conditions that improve the 
level of living from the very start. The 
Asian, African, and Latin American coun- 
tries will then have the option of economic 
development together with a measure of 
personal and political freedom. 

All these problems require for tbeir solu- 
tion a shut of resources from military to 
productive uses. For, unlike most industrial 
production, military production is $ dead 
end. Missiles are built, but they can only 
be tested, not used. The production of weap- 
ons leads to no further production, only 
to stockpiling. It does nothing to rectify 
the economic problems of the United States 
or the world. 

NXW POLICY OPPORTUNITIES 

The large savings that are possible in our 
military expenditures, even while maintain- 
ing enormous power, allows us to raise fresh 
questions about our whole world strategy. 
The world policy of the United States has 
been based on the assumption that military 
nower is the indispensable instrument for. 


teen plain for all to see: full employment 
and rapid economic development in the 
countries of the Common Market, and eco- 
nomic stagnation in many regions of the 
United States. 

12) The flight of gold from the Federal 
Treasury has reached the point where it 
jeopardizes the international value of the 
dollar. Twelve years ago the U.S. Govern- 
ment held $24 billion In gold bullion. Today 
the gold stock has teen reduced to about $15 
billion. This compares to $12 billion that 
Is legally required as the basis for our cur- 
rency. At the same time about $19 billion 
in claims against U.S. gold is held by the 
central bankers of foreign countries and by 
various private individuals. While causes 
for the adverse balance of payments over 
these years are composed of many elements, 
one element dominates the scene and con- 
verts a favorable balance of trade into an 
unfavorable balance of payments: heavy 
dollar spending abroad for military purposes. 

(3) We have developed a new condition in 
American life, a bureaucracy that rules a 
military-industrial complex in the' United 
States. Highly concentrated In particular 


function. ‘ _ 

The administration’s recommendation on 

atomic energy deserves to be cut by about 
• fwo-thlrds since further production of war- 
heads makes ho hind of sense at all. The 
nrtsent fitockpfle of warheads is far in cx- 
.•ess Of delivery capability. The same ap- 
plies to' ihe" industrial stockpiling activity, 
vh*ch ip already an economic and a physical 
i ‘mharrassmiSnt. 

iu toTd this preliminary estimate points 
bo the possl&flty of reducing the military 
iniiget proposal by $18 to $22 billion while 
retiming in full state of operational readl- 
aefcs hiilltary forces that already have tn- 
irSubiy large overkill capability. 

Tfrie implied freeing of $18 to $22 billion 
in the Federal budget for other purposes 
should make possible a fresh approach to a 
M t nf grave national problems that have 
beeh caused by our sustained heavy military 
speeding. 

j-JV* .NATIONAL PROBLEMS 

While spending about 10 percent of our 
gross national product each year for fresh 

•military forces, we have teen drawing away , — A . . „ 

taaoital from other Uses and allocating the states and regions (23.3 percent of manufac- 
Illation's prime productive asset— our sclen- wring employee* In California wort in mtli- 
•tlfle and engineering talent— into military tary Industries; 80 percent of those in Kan- 
work Having done this, and having spent ga , are so employed, but 1.1 percent of thoee 
about $460 billion for these purposes during i n South Carolina) the mimat-y mfmufac- 
the lastlO years, We have generated our side turing industry takes orders tUrertly 
of a thermonuclear stalemate with the the Department of Defense and delivers Us 


possible 0 alternatives to this view? Could 
the productive capability of the United 
States he used as an Instrument of power? 
One calculation is that if we use our -pro- 
ductive might to generate economic develop- 
ment at home and abroad, then we could 
confront Soviet leaders with an altogether 
new situation : An industrial thrust from the 
United States of such power and political 
consequences' that in order to meet It the 
Soviets, for their part, would have to take 
disarmament seriously. For the U.S.S.R. has 
no unused industrial capacity. Its smaller 
industrial base could provide major additions 
to industrial output only by the conversion 
of its military complex. Could such a strat- 
egy, a peace race, break the negotiating dead- 
lock which now plagues all disarmament 
efforts? 

Lastly, don’t these calculations of military 
overkill put the whole problem of the risks 
of a test ban In a fresh light? Against the 
background of the massive military might 
already in hand, the risks of entering into 
a test-ban agreement with the UBBR., un- 
der reasonable inspection, look like an op- 
portunity for a call of halt to the spread of 
nuclear weaponry. For the spread of overkill 
does not produce security. 

A prudent national budget can maintain 
the present military capacity while liberat- 
ing large funds. These resources are the 
proper size for ameliorating grave national 


problems, and for mounting an alternative 

goods to that customer only. We have yet to Byst £ m of power politics based upon our in- 
see any serious steps by these military indue- dun trial, productive might, 
trial lets toward blueprinting the conversion 
of their firms from military to civilian 

economy. . , 

(4) Thirty to forty million Americans live 
In the deepest poverty: they are poorly 
housed, poorly fed. poorly clothed. A capital 
fund and, even more Important, the tech- 
nical talent that might be used to raise the 
productivity of these people is being used 
elsewhere. One result is that one out of six 
Americans is virtually removed from the 
market, for these men, women, and children 
can scarcely afford the bare minimum of 


0B.S.R. and a set of grave national problems. 

(1) The civilian economy of the United 
States, deprived of fresh capital investment 
and. technol6glcal manpower, has entered a 
period of deepening stagnation. Many of the 
industries that lie at the base of a modem 
industrial system, like those producing ma- 
chinery of many sorts, now show the symp- 
toms of technological and economic decline. 

Hiese Industries are the center of our tin- 
used industrial capacity and of Industrial un- 
employment. Ten percent of America’s gross 
national product Is used for military pur- 
poses 'That Id percent ' contains well over 
half the Nation’s scientists and engineers, 

who* srrrice. are iflfefl for flimtarr pur- sustenance^ on mllltwy 

P °These conditions are undermining «» v^pment T dearth 

e^wMe we spmt hTa Sustained condemn of bleak poverty, 
* nd thas ™ ,nerableto 8ovlet penetratton - 



quanders Fruits of 
riunipH 

OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 

Of PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March 18, 1963 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it would behoove each of us who 
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‘Ms A w° vo fi(5R 

WQUlfl be a s.elj!.-&ppoiirted chairman of 

ti^^^6uix:omm^em2uB4” thg 

statesmanlike .speech by the majority 
leader of Senate, Mr, ffiNSFXELD, in 
the Congressional gicMjT; of March 8. 
In that speech, entitled “Cuban Disclo- 
sures ^nd Fprejgn Policy / ' ' the distin- 
guished. leader poses tjftree questions any 
critic showid 1 ask .hijuself. First, im I 
talking for a partisan purpose? „ Second, 
am I talking with |he full realization that 
my words may help to” drive the people 
and the ^iPresHents 'course to^ar^ war/ 
limited qr jqplb^tpg? Jhird, am i talk- 
ing with the ^£,WpFds 

help the President in his. primary task 
of . ia&giiardi^ 

United States J*n$ Jjg SMiiQMl reputa- . 
tion for honesty, integrity, and decency 
while he attempt! to exert a cphstruc- 
tive Influence fo|* freedom and peace, not 
only with respect to Cuba, but through- 

A conscientious answer to these ques- 
tions might ,sejx<L . cdti.- 

cl$m .to dispassionate and constructive 

reasonable .wAttout. produc- . 

Ing sensationalism and squandering the 
fruits of past triumphs. I think history 
J will show. .that a shift in the 

power balance of the ^grld^cccurred on 
Sunday morning last October 28, when 
Chairman 

surrender, pi . the, ^o.y*eLmte§iie,ax§tems, 
in. Cuba. What 7 ramalnB.,tQ^b« ..d(?tl® .iS-, 
another question altogether and certain- 
ly deserves the Best answers jfrpm all of 
us: /£$; ui?"prqce|d Mr. 

Speaker, in thtjji reijffi subjinft a p qp i- . 
cle by Philip L. ^prahSL, president of 
the Washington Post ~ 

Partisan Brawling . Squanders Fruits _ of 

'■ . -j5 - v - 

Tbe fruit? of i^girip&k "greatest cold war 
triumph are being recklessly squandered 
by the partisan 1 brawling over Cuba. 

' '' ‘ k ’’V f its ? as " * .. 

, ^ .w*bw . 

last October 28, when Chairman KhrushcMv 

announce^ the sinrenfe of SK Soviet jni!-' 

sile systems in . Cuba, pqnsidering Khru- 
' shchev’s _ usuaI. prose style, the announce-, 
meht, Was a^i epic" of unambiguous brevity. 
The missile systems would be taken down, 
and this, the u.n! 

« This,, came; less: Mp3 after the 
President’s tough TV speech. Thus Mr. 
Kennedy forced /the Soviet UnipiL to. agree 
to “disarmament with inspection,” a reversal 
of years and years of .obstinate Soviet 
(rhetoric,.. . . t . ” v . ^ ' * ■ . : _ . 

The ensuing' reactloii is .'enough to drive 
toward rie.ar despair any observer of our two- 
P a ® i s W? r ^; Here }yas anJhdisputable ex- 
ample of the ^py.ernment working 

soundly, sensibly, sagely under crisis condi- 
tions, The President turned his back Alike 
on proponents of armed invasion and pro- 
ponents of near appeasement^ / 

Th© United , States ^ speedily gathered 
around Miami an array of armed power that 
could have bouneed.^tro all the way to 
the South Pole. mUeJhis “big stick” was 
being created, the President practiced the 
sort of intensively skilled diplomacy that 
alone can find an option different from nu- 
clear warfare nr surrender^. 

A single instance showed the value of 
instructed and informed reflex action. That 
was the President’s preemptory refusal to 
consider any trade involving our Turkish 
bases and this despite a widespread afflic- 
tion of weak-kneed jitters on the part of 
many in and out . of Government. 


A THROWBACK to KIPLING 

. .. One who visits the Caribbean area, even 
briefly, cannot help being appalled by the 
CTocdphony of* abuse and jingoism that has 
come out of the United States on the heels of 
the President’s success. 

— First came a caterwauling over the rela- 
tively ineffective Soviet bomber contingent, 
>v that remained briefly in Cuba. Next came 
a blather of criticisms of the U,S, intelligence 
system — either naively amateur in nature or 
Viciously reckless of U.S. security if the 
- sources happened to hold any responsible 
positions in our security organization. 

- Finally, there have come the trumpeting 
, . swivel-chair warriors, stirred by blurred rec- 
, . collections pf Kipling’s days, who demand 
such belligerent acts as blockades, . It., is. sur- 
prising that Mr. Nixon could so quickly 
pardle himself from his self -announced sen- 
" tence of long-term silence. It is appropriate, 
however, that he selected the setting of Mr. 
Jack Paar’s program for the announcement 
of what in other circumstances would have 
constituted a. grave demand for acts of war. 

. Seen from the Caribbean area, Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s victory over the Cuban missiles is 
not diluted by these strangely motivated do- 
mestic attacks. The Kennedy policy has 
established, for the last Latin doubter, Cas- 
tro’s suppliant role as a Communist satellite. 
And by refusing to bring Castro down by the 
brute force of Yankee arms, Mr. Kennedy has 
restored faith in the maturity and sense of 
partnership with South America now . infus- 
ing U.S. policy. 

RESCUE ISN’T THE ANSWER 

have fairly easy and constant communication 
With Cuba. They know that dissatisfaction 
" with Castro is constantly growing. But they 
also know that within Cuba there is little 
desire to be rescued from Castro by Yankee 
arms, only to returned to the chaos of 
corruption existing before Castro’s tyranny. 

. ‘‘-Die people of Cuba,” a leading exile said, 

“5??® ^ 01 ? e more , fundamental .. political 

thinking in the past 4 years than in the pre- 
ceding 50 years.” And the Cuban people 
" sre reported as wanting not merely an over- 
throw of Castro, but the creation of a new 
governmental system that will permit Cu- 
, bans, by themselves, to find a democratic 
destiny. . 

« > Pubans ; qf this . school . of thought are hor- 
rified by the bellicosity of a Nixon. They 
are depressed by the partisan speeches in the 
Unitgd. States which, indicate that we should 
reassume a benevolent guardianship over 
Cuba, ..... 

. Those Cubans who engaged in the early 
planning of the Bay of Pigs fiasco still re- 
member the callous^ ideas of superiority held 
by CIA officials. “The first thing I was 
askefl, by the CIA officer in, charge,” says a 
leading Cuban exile, “was to state my atti- 
tude jowai-d, restoration of the King Ranch 
properties.” 

These exiles — -predominantly young, pro- 
fessional men of moderately liberal and 
democratic leanings — are determined that 
Castro will be overthrown from within Cuba. 
They have no interest in a Guatemala type 
coup d'etat directed by the CIA — or any other 
oufsifle, organization. 

They are seeking financial support without 
strings. And support is just beginning to 
come, In trickles, from among, the exiles 
themselves and from other Caribbean demo- 
cratic forces. This is aid without any strfngs, 
without any commitments aside from the 
moral assurance of these men that Cuba 
shall be freed of communism and freed of 
corruption. 

TOPSY-TURVY SETTING 

From the United States, these exiles and 
their working colleagues now in Cuba will 
welcome only a form of support for which 
we have little governmental experience. 
They do not want the large-scale, massively 
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^supervised support that has been America’s. 

method in South Korea and South Vietnam. , 
> For in Cuba the tables are turned about 
1 topsy-turvy from the usual cold war setting. 

’ Here Castro occupies the place of Syngman 
Rhee or Diem — an unpopular leader propped 
by massive support of a major power. And 
in Cuba it is the Communist bloc, for once, 
that is trying to prop an unpopular govern- 
ment with an expensive supply line running 
across thousands of oceanic miles. 

The anti-Castro resistance that is already 
abuilding takes heart from the lessons of 
other areas: These Cubans know that 500,000 
French soldiers, including the ruthless pro- 
fessionals of the Foreign Legion, could not 
conquer the relatively weak bands of native 
Algerian rebels. They know how large a 
threat to massive U.S. efforts a few thousand 
well-trained and dedicated Viet-Cong Com- 
munists have become. They know that ours 
is an age when force can impose an Un- 
popular dictatorship only when it is as 
totally overwhelming as the Soviet divisions 
in East Germany. 

The greatest US... aid to the free Cuban 
movement will not come from military ac- 
tion against Castro. The sort of action 
recommended by Mr. Nixon smacks so much 
of Yankee imperialism that in the final 
analysis it could only help Castro. 

The major things needed from the US. 
policy are already coming forth under Presi- 
dent Kennedy. His firm and courageous 
elimination of. the Soviet missiles, and his 
subsequent actions, have prevented the 
Communists from turning Cuba into a 
’ ’ satellite firmly held by Soviet might. 

classic revolutionaries 7 

The . responsibility for the final downfall 
of Castro lies with *the people of Cuba. 
They are now just, beginning the gathering 
of their forces, inside Cuba and among the 
exiles in the Caribbean area and on the U.S. 
mainland. 

The young men who today are forming 
these revolutionary forces of freedom are 
hot prominent on our TV screens or in our 
press phptographs. And, they are revolu- 
tionarie^ — in the classic sense — not merely 
opponents of Castro but opponents of his 
betrayal of the' revolution which Cuba tinder 
Batista and his predecessors had so long 
needed. 

They are gathering now, and have been 
for 15 months since their morale began re- 
covering from the almost fatal defeat of the 
Bay of Pigs. Tiiey are resolute in their 
determination to see Cuba liberated by Cu- 
bans. They are not merely wary of, but in 
fact openly hostile toward, the sort of U.S. 
support that would make them American 
satellites. x 

This is the dominant characteristic of , 
the new Cuban democratic revolutionary 
movement. It is a characteristic which will 
never be understood by CIA officers who 
ask for promises about the future fate of 
the King Ranch or other U.S. investments 
in Cuba. 

In the final analysis, these Cuban free- 
dom forces are poised to fight the only kind 
of war of liberation that the free world can 
countenance. Their guerrilla tactics will be 
frankly imitative of Mao Tse-tung and Ho 
Chi Minh. But their political strategy will 
be drawn from the experience of Washington 
and Franklin and Jefferson. For their war 
will not be aimed to establish a U.S. hegem- 
ony but rather to create a new free land. 

SUCCOR THAT FAILED 

The extent of the determination of the 
Cuban liberation movement can be shown by 
a recent poignant example. 

Still in Castro’s torturing jails, untouched 
by any ransom effort of Mr. Donovan, are 
thousands of anti-Castro Cubans. A small 
group of anti- Communist leaders has been 
held together under maximum security con- 
ditions by Castro. The group ; of 25 or so, is 
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oo c apcKgtf cjf men and fomefl aicbfenced to 
prison terms ’averaging M ’ years, ^ they 

and' glffieff : jjflffl H^r 

’Fttiit *ftgo the Cuban lfBeraUon 

movfeetft inside Cuba succeeded in ha-' 
filtrating the military guarding the prison, 
the Inside prison guards and officials at a 
n«atby landing spot. Conditions were es- 


neafby landing spot. Conditions were es- 
tablished that gave favorable odds for the 
e^cce^ of jft *enmsh and grab” raid by a small 
l anding farce aTl# men. 




prisoners. 

befit ’^n kttempts ’ '&T get % 
t smuggler wltn anti -Castro 


boat; AT gentHI smt^gler with anti-castro 
i pan'jng fl keehied close to" offering an appro- 
priate vessel. These negotiations fell 
through. 

The nett week, the 25 suffering prisoners 
Were moved inland to a new heavily guarded 
prison in the Interior of Cuba. Castro regu- 
larly moves his more Important prisoners as 
a Sec urit y ggfegiiafd. ' The charicfcfor rescue 
had passed. 

k Fonrr 

Among the prisoners, very ill and perhapft 
even dying* are a man and a woman each of 
Whoinu engaged *to "ah’ exHe leader' In the 
Halted States., But even under such ex- 
treme persbrl&i stress, the liberation force 
l^taref^jer^'^ouf cm" KTd. 

vtre 'iS&r*hZu T to %*ssr one of the 
exiles said recently, ”eVten If we wait a long 
mt: mmTwke musO* Tmedby 

gSxms' te^Wtte dhlfto’ their 

f eUOTr^ubahs 1 ! 1 arejpledged to create 8i : 

mOcarfg^lThlfS^tt ’ respect wEere before' Castro 
Vte’lmetfohfy dhaos and Chrmption— and 
no# have drily Communist tyranny. We 
«KaTI wait, jHpt hot forevef. Otff forces art 
beginning to gather. And our revolution 
tih&H succeed-— a revolution for democracy 
but nevertoeless^a revolution, and hot Just 
ft OQTOtCT revdfuuon against Castro.” 

♦the young mkn* it sg who 'said this Is 
brave. B^&' a' ^ll educated professional 
• SSr a HR. unl- 
He Is physically drbeyondWeh the 
rigors of a ’BC-mfle hike. He was‘ft leader 
of the undeygXouhd aralnStHatlst a ." He sup- 
ported Castro uhtn the Communist domina- 
tion bewqe ahpirSfit.^' Tfien be headed & 
T ftflj or part of Se'anH-Castro underground. 

W this observer, another im- 
pressive example of those courageous resist - 
term jg tyranny who have made up some of 
the beet men of our times. He seemed an 
rrmen — ft worklng.llving omen— bf hope for 
the triumph of ’freedom. 


^Report on OH Imports 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 

■ wi ? • prqtXMbunA ,; T 

r » Wednesday, March 6, 1963 

bfrl ftpCpEjjTSn^f. Mr! Speaker^ as a 
mqBbf rpf the House ‘Select Committee 
on pm all Business, I was pleased to note 
an Article which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 1063 issue of Independent Petroleum 
Monthly respecting House Heport Ho. 
2567, Issued by Subcommittee No. 4, of 
tfWcii niy colleague, the Honorable Tom 


This is an important subject, and In 
order to give it wide attention, I have 
requested permission that the article be 
reprinted in the H*co*d. The article 
follows: 

BrWBS StTBCOMMlTTEX RXPOBT ON KFTECTS OF 

, Pokbgn Oil. Imports on US. Business 
R epresentative Tom Steed’s subcommittee, 
which has kept the spotlight on business 
problems created by petroleum Imports, has 
caned for further study during the 88th 
Co ngre ss of the manifold problems con- 
nected with the excessive Importation of 
petroleum and petroleum products from for- 
eign sources. 

in a report to toe chairman of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business, Steed’s 
subcommittee said that President Kennedy’s 
revision of the Import program on November 
20 will not solve the problem. The report 
said, however, that “the subcommittee is 
happy to see adopted for toe first time the 
principle of import quotas based on domes- 
tic production. 

“Properly implemented, this approach can 
bring to the domestic oil industry tor the 
first time in the last 8 ‘years a share' of the 
expanding market and" thus simulate the 
exploration so essential to our naffohal se- 
curtty,- It was added. 

The subcommittee, which held extensive 
bearings on the Imports problem during the 
87th Congress, said a second improvement in 
the import control program, along the lines 
of the subcommittee's recommendation, Is 
the Inclusion of presently exempt overland 
imparts within the overall relationship to 
domestic production. “Overland imports 
thus would not be able to increase further at 
the expense of U5. production." the report 
said. 

Thp subcommittee quoted Harold Decker, 
president of toe Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America: “Improvements in the 
program • * * will contribute to toe Nation's 
security position as to oil supplies, although 
this perhaps will be more a long-range than 
immediate benefit * • , Further action to 

improve toe oil import program will be nec- 
essary to assure adequate supplies for the 
cpnsuming public and the national security.” 

The Steed report said “the impact of the 
present high levels of imports of crude oil 
and petroleum products into this country 
had grown to such proportions as td'cohsti- 
tute serious and immediate danger^ to the 
national security.” 

Tt added: “The international situation Is 
today much more ominous than it has been 
since the end of the Korean conflict. It can- 
not be questioned that, in wartime, depend- 
ence cannot be placed on foreign fuels. A 
healthy, domestic oil and coal industry, 
enable of supplytngboth the civilian po- 
pm&tioiT and toe military forces in "time of 
emergency, is essential to national security” 
Til Addition to continued study of the 
problems resulting from excessive imports 
nf f o r ei g n crude oil and products. Steed’s 
subcomml tiee listed other recoihWertdations 
to Representative Wiioht Patman, of Texas, 
^p i n - n an ©f the Select Committee on Small 
Business. These included : 

.1, There is urgent need for a better 
liaison, between ail the various branches of 
toe Federal Government— in order to estab- 
lish a unified and coordinated overall policy 
respecting petroleum. 

2. Import quotas on crude oil. unfinished 
oils told finished petroleum products (ex- 
cluding residual fuel oil to be used solely for 
fuel) be reduced Immediately to 1 million 
barrels per day. or to on amount not to ex- 
ceed 10 percent of domestic production for 
the preceding year, whichever U the lesser, 

P This would provide renewed Incentive for 
[ exploration and development to domestic 
producers of oil. the report said. 


3. As an alternative to a reduction In the 
quotas of imported oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts, a tariff of at least 31.25 on each barrel 
of foreign crude oil, unfinished oils, and 
finished petroleum products should be 
seriously considered. 

4. An appropriate legislative committee 
should give consideration to amendment of 
toe internal revenue laws to provide for a 
direct credit for income tax purposes for 
all oil sold by American producers in compe- 
tition with Soviet bloc oil in the foreign 
world market. 

This credit would be for the amount rep- 
resenting the difference between the price 
at which such oil would have to be sold to 
meet toe Soviet competition and the quoted 
price of the prospective crude oil in foreign 
world market. 

"This would be a particularly useful tool 
to employ as a counteroffensive measure to 
the Russian use of petroleum as an economic 
weapon,” the Steed group said, 

6, Import quotas on residual fuel oil, to 
be used solely as fuel, should be fixed at a 
level no higher than the total of Buch im- 
ports in 1961, so as to reduce toe threat to 
national security which residual oil imports 
now create: - - 

5. A suitable Government agency' should 
immediately undertake a survey of essential 
plants and installations along the east coast, 
where more than 50 percent of all defense 
contracts are held and where virtually all 
imported residual oil Is used. 

This agency should determine the true ex- 
tent to which those plants have become de- 
pendent on this Insecure foreign source of 
fuel through abandonment of other types of 
binning and fuel handling. 

The Steed subcommittee held hear- 
ings during the 87th Congress. Witnesses 
Included oil industry leaders, officials of 
Federal and State Governments, and rep- 
resentatives from various trade associations, 
including toe Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America. 

As a result of these hearings, the Steed 
subcommittee reported these findings: 

1. The mandatory oil imports control pro- 
gram has not achieved its objectives since 
the domestic oil- and gas-producing in- 
dustries are not in an economically healthy 
condition. State allowables are the lowest 
in history, exploration and drilling for oil 
and gas continue to decline, unemployment 
is increasing in the industry, crude oil pro- 
duction is static. 

2. Decline in the domestic oil and gas in- 
dustries has occurred even though the vol- 
untary oil imports program, which failed, 
was followed by a mandatory program. The 
executive branch of the Government, with 
power to correct and adjust the Import pro- 
gram, has not acted “to the degree necessary 
to achieve the objective .” 

3. The subcommittee noted the statement 
sometimes made that importation of petro- 
leum would be good for the United States 
since it would tend to promote international 
trade and commerce and create a favorable 
international atmosphere. 

• The Steed group said : “It must be recog- 
nized that oil and its products belong to a 
different category from other commodities 
that flow in the channels of international 
trade. This is because petroleum is needed 
to propel the engines of defense and keep 
America’s industry in production to supply 
those needs, not only for the Nation at peace, 
but also for those potential needs in case 
of an emergency or war. 

“Should the United States become more 
and more dependent upon foreign sources of 
supply, while neglecting the development of 
its own producing and refining capacity, it 
would thereby greatly endanger Its national 
existence,” it was added. 
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admiralty, and maritime jurisdiction of 
the United States and the high seas. As 
limited, it failed to cover such acts of 
espionage as those committed in the 
Scarbeck case. 

This year,' I have introduced HR. 
4897 which, if enacted, will have precisely 
the same effect with reference to the 
wartime sedition statute, 18 U.S.C. 2388. 
That statute makes, it a criminal of- 
fense, punishable by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 and/or imprisonment for 
not more than 20 years, for a person dur- 
ing time of war to make a false report 
designed to interfere with the operation 
of the Armed Force's, or to attempt to 
cause mutiny, or to obstruct the military 
enlistment .service, or to conspire with 
another person to commit such acts. Un- 
der section 2391 of title 18, the provi- 
sions of section 2388 will remain in full 
force and effect “until 6 months after 
the termination of the national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President on 
December 16, 1950,” unless sooner termi- 
nated by Congress. 

The justification for this legislation 
parallels that under which Public Law 
87-369 was enacted, By jreason of our 
military, diplomatic, and commercial 
commitments around the world, Ameri- 
can citizens are traveling in or resident 
in every quarter of the globe. The same 
is true of aliens who have been admitted 
to the United States as permanent resi- 
dents in preparation for naturalization. 
Under the sedition statute as now writ- 
ten, they would be immune to prosecu- 
tion for apy seditious act which they 
might commit on foreign soil. 

Wherever such an act is committed, 
it is directly injurious to the United 
States, and the Supreme Court has al- 
ready decided in the case of U.S. v. Bow - 
man , 260 U.S, 94, that regardless of the 
place committed, such acts can be pun- 
ished if they fall within the jurisdiction 
of the statute. All that remains is for 
the Congress to broaden the jurisdiction 
of the sedition statute as H.R. 4897 pro- 
vides. 

I can foresee no substantial opposi- 
tion to this legislation, and I earnestly 
trust that action can be expedited at 
this session of Congress. 


THE DRIFT TOWARD SOFT MONEY 

(Mr. STINSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert in the Congressional Record an edi- 
torial which appeared in the March 1963 
issue of the magazine Realty and Rental 
Register entitled “The Drift Toward Soft 
Money”: 

The Drift Toward Soft Money 

When Franklin Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent, the national debt was around $25 bil- 
lion. At that time, Fort Knox held about 
$35 billion in gold. The United States o f 
America owed, nothing to foreign countries. 
The English economist Keynes then entered 
the area of influence in Washington, D.C. 
and deficit spending started in a decisive 
way. Both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations succumbed to the Keynes doc- 
trine that a government is not subject to the 
same fiscal rules that apply to an . indi- 


vidual or a business, in short, that deficit 
spending is wholesome. The Manchester 
Guardian, Which largely reflects the Keynes- 
ian code, in an editorial of January 31, 1963, 
says this: “Millions of solid American citi- 
zens still believe that it Is possible for a 
nation to spend itself into disaster.” The 
implication Is clear that followers of Keynes 
do not believe it is possible for a nation 
to spend itself into disaster. Many Ameri- 
can economists have now embraced this 
philosophy with the result that the last 
three administrations have lifted the debt to 
$300 billion, and within 2 years it appears it 
will rise to $320 billion. The argument that 
wc owe it to ourselves no longer is valid, 
because our goldpile is down' to $15 billion 
and we owe Europeans $20 billion, leaving 
us with little or no gold backing to our 
currency. Everyone who owns a home, a 
banking account, or an interest in a busi- 
ness, should be acutely aware of this situa- 
tion. Unless, policies are reversed more 
heavy inflation is inevitable, To argue 
otherwise is to eay that the nabobs of the 
new arithmetic are going to be able to ex- 
punge the facts of life. 

Henry Broderick. 


MOTHER SETON BEATIFIED 
(Mr. MATHIAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the eyes of the entire world turned 
to a simple building at Emmitsburg, 
Md. The “stone house” where Eliza- 
beth Seton founded the Sisters of Char- 
ity. The focus through which this world- 
wide attention came to a secluded 
shrine in Maryland was through the 
magnificent, age-old ceremony in Rome 
when Mother Seton was beatified at the 
Vatican in a service conducted by Pope 
John XXIII. 

Mr. Speaker, all Americans can be 
proud of this unique honor which has 
come to one of our own native daughters. 
All Americans can seek to exemplify in 
their own lives the charity and virtue of 
Mother Seton which have been recalled 
and published to the world in yester- 
day’s ceremony in St. Peter's. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle as well as my colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle have expressed 
deep interest in this event. It is a privi- 
lege and. an honor to call it to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

An evaluation of Mother Seton’s work 
by the editors of the Baltimore Sun 
speaks of the “manifold ways” in which 
her influence continues to benefit 
Americans. 

The editprial of today is appended: 

Blessed Mother Seton 
The beatification of the first native-born 
citizen of the United States, baptized in the 
Episcopal Church, the granddaughter of an 
Episcopal clergyman, comes in a year when 
continents and communions alike are draw- 
ing closer together. Americans and Euro- 
peans, Christians ftf all persuasions and 
members of other religious groups look more 
to the things that' Join them and less to 
old divisions. Yet the present always roots 
in the past and Blessed Mother Seton ’s work 
began in a community which even in that 
earlier day was various and outwardlooking. 
To consider that work, the testing time 
that preceded it and its brevity in terms of 
years is to appreciate all over again what 
human excellence and religious inspiration 


are. Elizabeth Ann Bayley, born . into an 
old and wealthy New York family, was 3 
when her mother died and a troubled child- 
hood followed. At 23, the mother of two 
children, she became responsible for the six 
minor children of her father-in-law upon 
his -death. Her husband died when she was 
29, having lost his fortune and leaving her 
with five children of their own. 

Two years later she entered the Catholic 
Church; 3 years after that she moved into the 
small house on Paca Street, Baltimore, where 
she launched the first American parochial 
school and in 1809 she and four associates 
organized the American Sisters of Charity. 
She had been a Catholic only 4 years and 
she had less than a dozen years before her 
death, but she left an order which planted 
schools, colleges, hospitals, orphanages across 
the whole face of America and through 
which her influence lives today in manifold 
ways and not least in the new comity among 
believers. 


CORRECTION OF ROLLCALL 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, on rollcall 11, I am recorded as 
failing, to . answer to my name. I was 
present and answered to my name. 1 
ask unanimous consent that the perma- 
nent Record and Journal be corrected 
accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN TELEVISION, 
INC. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of privilege of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been subpenaed to appear before the 
Federal Communications Commission or 
Charles J. Frederick, hearing examiner, 
at the new Post, Office Building, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., to testify on March 
20, 1963, at 10 a.m., in the matter 
of Central Wisconsin Television, Inc., 
Federal Communications Commission 
docket No. 14933-14934. Under the prec- 
edents of the House, I am unable to 
comply with this subpena without the 
consent of the House, the privileges of 
the House being involved. I therefore 
submit the matter for the consideration 
of this body. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

United States of America Federal 
Communications Commission 

IN THE MATTER OF CENTRAL WISCONSIN TELE- 
VISION, INC., ET AL. DOCKET NO. 14933- 

14934 

.The President of the United States of 
.America to Alvin E. O'Konski, Greeting: 

You are hereby commanded under penalty 
of law to be and appear in your proper per- 
son before the Federal Communications 
Commission or Charles J. Frederick, hearing 
examiner, New Post Office Building, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C,, on March 20, 1963, at 10 o'clock 
a.m., then and there to testify on hehalf of 
Wisconsin Citizens' Committee for Educa- 
tional Television, Inc., in the above-entitled 
cause now pending before this Commission. 
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By order of the Federal Communications 
Commission, this 8th day of March 1063. 

Charles J. Frederick, 

Hearing Examiner, 



The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no obj ection. 


SAL AMERICA HEADY FOR 
tr.S.' LEADERSHIP ON CUBA 

(Mr . ROGERS of Florida .. asked and 
was given permission to address the 
Hoiise for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) , 

1^. ROOERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the president stated in his press confer- 
ence of March 6: 

jt think we have indicated very clearly that 
what we feel Is the wisest policy is the Isola- 
tion of communism In this hemisphere. 

This policy of isolation should have 
ready acceptance at the conference of 
Central American leaders meeting this 
week in Costa Rica with the President 
and congressional representatives. It is 
at this meeting that we have an excel - 
ient opportunity to provide the basis for 
action to isolate Cuba by the Organiza- 
tion of American States. It is in 
Central America that crfes for firm, 
positive US. leadership in providing this 
action are loudest. 

I urge again that the United States 
take the first step of leadership by clos- 
ing its seaports to nations allowing their 
ships to trade with Cuba. Then this 
Government should suggest the following 
steps to the OAS for adoption by the 
nations of this hemisphere : 

First. Close the seaports of this hemi- 
sphere to ships trading with Cuba, 

Second. Close ^the airports of this 
hemisphere to airlines with flights to 
Cuba. : 

Third. Ban movement of Castro 
agents and propaganda throughout the 
hemisphere. 

Fourth. Ban relay of telecommunica- 
tions messages to and from Cuba, 

Fifth. Freeze all Cuban Government 
funds, now on deposit in Latin American 
financial institutions. 

^Adoption of these steps would place 
Cuba in solitary confinement in this 
hemisphere. From events of recent 
weeks, it has become clear that we are 
faced with a master plan for subversion 
of continental proportions. I urge that 
this Government press for positive multi- 
lateral action to isolate Cuba at the cur- 
rent conferences, in Central America. 


STATUTORY AWARD FOR APHONIA 

The Clerk called the bill (HU. 214) 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to provide additional compensation 
for veterans suffering the loss or loss of 
use of both vocal cords, with resulting 
complete aphonia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to point 
out that there is a report from the 
Bureau of the Budget in reference to 
this bill and to the previous bill. The 
Bureau of the Budget in these two re- 
ports does object to the approval of the 
two legislative proposals. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection and ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? k 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER. This is Consent 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the Consent Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR 
VETERANS HAVING SERVICE- 
CONNECTED DISABILITY OF 
DEAFNESS IN BOTH EARS 

The Clerk called, the bill (HJEL 199) 
to amend title 38 of the United $tates 
Code to provide additional compensa- 
tion for veterans having /the service- 
connected disability of deafness of both 

ears. V 

; • Mr. FORD. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani - 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 


REPEAL OF ,4 MD6TERING-OUT PAY- 
MENTS" SECTION OF TITLE 38, 

UNITED STATES CODE 

The Clerk called the bill (H,R. 200) to 
repeal chapter 43 of title 38, United 
States Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled , That (a) 
chapter 43 of title 38, United States Code, Is 
repealed. 

(b) The table of chapters immediately be- 
fore chapters 1 and 31 of title 38, United 
States Code, are each amended by striking 
out 

”48. Musterlng-Out Payments.- 2101”. 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 12 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to consolidate into one Act 
all of the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration”, approved September 2, 
i960 (Public haw 86-857) , is repealed. 

Sac. 2. This Act shall take effect as of 
January 31, 1988. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the taple, 

(Mr, ADAIR asked and wa$ given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in fche Record.) 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H.R. 200 wOl repeal the obsolete mus- 
tering-out pay f provisions of existing law 
effective January 31, 1985. Muste ring- 
out pay was authorized by the Korean 
GI bill for active service in. the Armed 
Forces between June 27, 1950, and Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, for all ranks up to and in- 
cluding captain. 

Like other readjustment programs es- 
’ tabllshed by the Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, mqstering-out 
payments were intended to aid persons 
who served during the Korean conflict in 
the transition to civil life, Consistent 


with this purpose, it was designed to be 
a temporary program. 

Inasmuch as the program has long 
since served its purpose, H.R. 200 will 
repeal the authority to make mustering- 
out payments. The date of repeal, Jan- 
uary 31, 1965, is the date on which all 
provisions of the so-called Korean GI 
bill except the loan guaranty program 
will terminate. I .urge its passage. 


NEW MODIFIED LIFE PLAN FOR 
NSLI POLICYHOLDERS 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 220) to 
amend section 704 of title 38, United 
States Code, to permit the conversion or 
exchange of policies of national service 
life insurance to a new modified life plan. 

Mr. FORD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL PAY FOR DIRECTORS 
AND CHIEFS OP STAFF AT VA 
MEDICAL INSTALLATIONS 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 228) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, with 
respect to the salary of directors and 
chiefs of staff of Veterans' Administra- 
tion hospitals, domiciliaries, and centers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, last year when the 
general Federal employees pay increase 
bill was enacted by Congress there was 
contained therein legislation dealing 
with directors of veterans’ facilities. I 
understand this bill would repeal cer- 
tain provisions of the law passed last 
year when the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service handled the 
legislation. I am not sure what the 
justification for the repeal of the law 
passed only last year may be; therefore, 
I want time to consult with the chair- 
man and the members of the committee. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


WAIVER OF INDEBTEDNESS TO 
UNITED STATES IN CERTAIN CASES 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 242) 
to amend section 1820 of title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for waiver 
of indebtedness to the United States ih 
certain cases arising out of default on 
loans guaranteed or made by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, FORD. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
make inquiry to find out the extent to 
which this waiver may be granted. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker* this bill 
would permit waiver of recovery from 
veterans or their spouses of any indebt- 
edness owed the United States resulting 
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sort of intensively skilled diplomacy that 
alone can find an option different from nu- 
clear warfare or surrender. 

A single instance showed the value of in- 
structed and informed reflex action. That 
Was the President’s preemptory refusal to 
Consider any trade involving our Turkish 
bases — and this despite a widespread afflic- 
tion of weakkneed jitters on the part of 
many in and out of Government. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 

Monday, March 18, 1963 

Mr. EVIN$, Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about Cuba and our foreign 
policy regarding it. . Recently, many 
angry and partisan attacks upon the 
President and the administration have 
tended to obscure the fact that President 
Kennedy and the United States scored a 
major victory in the cold war in demand- 
ing that Russian missile systems be re- 
moved from Cuba and in having this fact 
accomplished in short order. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Philip L. Graham, 
president of the. Washington Post, in a 
recent news story pointed out many of 
the true facts regarding the United 
States-Cuban policy. 

Mr, Speaker, Mr. Graham goes on to 
\ report that the responsibility for the 
final downfall of Castro rests with the 
people of Cuba themselves and that 
young leaders are now attempting to or- 
ganize forces which will provide the 
downfall of a Communist government in 

£qjja, . I U..IHV •- • -* 

• Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this ..article by Mr. Graham be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

The article follows: 

Partisan Brawling Squanders Fruits of 
Cuba Triumph 
(By Philip L. Graham) 

San Juan, P.R. — The fruits of America’s 
greatest cold war triumph are being reck- 
lessly squandered by the partisan brawling 
over Cuba. 

The triumph came on Sunday morning, 
last Qctober 28, when Chairman Khru- 
shchev announced the surrender of the So- * 
viet missile systems in Cuba. Considering 
Khrushchev’s usual prose style, the an- 
nouncement was an epic of unambiguous 
brevity. The missile systems would be 
taken down and this would be certified by 
the U.N. 

This came less than 6 days after the Presi- 
dent’s tough TV speech. Thus Mr. Kennedy 
* forced the Soviet Union to agree to 
“disarmament with inspection,” a reversal 
of years and years of obstinate Soviet rhet- 
oric. ^ , 

The ensuing reaction is enough to drive 
toward near despair any observer of our two- 
party system. Here was an indisputable 
example of the U.S. Government working 
“ soundly, sensibly, sagely under crisis condi- 
tions. The President turned his back alike 
on proponents of armed invasion and pro- 
ponents of near appeasement. 

The United States speedly gathered 
around Miami an array of armed power that 
could have bounced Castro all the way to 
the South Pole. While this “big stick” was 
being created, the President practiced the 


* A THROWBACK TO KIPLING 

One who visits the Caribbean area, even 
briefly, cannot help being appalled by the 
cacophony of abuse and Jingoism that has 
come out of the United States on the heels 
of the President's success. 

First came a caterwauling over the rela- 
tively ineffective Soviet bomber contingent, 
that remained briefly in Cuba. Next came a 
blather of criticisms of the U.S. intelligence 
system — either naively amateur in nature 
or viciously reckless of U.S. security if the 
sources happened to hold any responsible 
positions in our security organization. 

Finally, there have come the trumpeting 
swivel chair warriors, stirred by blurred recol- 
lections of Kipling’s days, who demand such 
belligerent acts as blockades. It is surpris- 
ing that Mr. Nixon could so quickly parole 
himself from his self -announced sentence of 
long-term silence. It is appropriate, how- 
ever, that he selected the setting of Mr. Jack 
Paar’s program for the announcement of 
what in other circumstances would have con- 
stituted a grave demand for acts of war. 

Seen from the Caribbean area, Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s victory over the Cuban missiles is not 
diluted by these strangely motivated domes- 
tic attacks. The Kennedy policy has estab- 
lished, for the last Latin doubter, Castro’s 
suppliant role as a Communist satellite. 
And by refusing to bring Castro down by the 
brute force of Yankee arms, Mr. Kennedy 
has restored faith in the maturity and sense 
of partnership with South America now in- 
fusing U.S. policy. 

RESCUE ISN’T THE ANSWER 

The Cuban exiles in the Caribbean area 
have fairly easy and constant communica- 
tion with Cuba. They know that dissatisfac- 
tion with Castro is constantly growing. But 
they also know that within Cuba there is 
little desire to be rescued from Castro by 
Yankee arms, only to be returned to the 
chaos of corruption existing before Castro’s 
tyranny. 

“The people of Cuba,” a leading exile said, 
“have done more fundamental political 
thinking in the past 4 years than in the pre- 
ceding 50 years.” And the Cuban people are 
reported as wanting not merely an overthrow 
of Castro, but the creation of a new govern- 
mental system that will permit Cubans, by 
themselves, to find a democratic destiny. 

Cubans of this school of thought are hor- 
rified by the bellicosity of a Nixon. They 
are depressed by the partisan speeches in the 
United States which indicate that we should 
reassume a benevolent guardianship over 
Cuba. 

Those Cubans who engaged in the early 
planning of the Bay of Pigs fiasco still re- 
member the callous ideas of superiority held 
by CIA officials. “The first thing I was asked 
by the CIA officer in charge,” says a leading 
Cuban exile, "was to state my attitude toward 
restoration of the King Ranch properties. 4 * 

These exiles — predominantly young pro- 
fessional men of moderately liberal and dem- 
ocratic leanings — are determined that Castro 


will be overthrown from within Cuba. They 
have no interest in a Guatemala type coup 
d’etat directed by the CIA — or any other 
outside organization. 

They are seeking financial support without 
strings. And support is just beginning to 
come, in trickles, from among the exiles 
themselves and from other Caribbean demo- 
cratic forces. This is aid without any strings, 
without any commitments aside from the 
moral assurance of these men that Cuba 
shall be freed of communism and freed of 
corruption. 

TOPSY-TURVY SETTING 

From the United States, these exiles and 
their working colleagues now in Cuba will 
welcome only a form of support for which 
we have little governmental experience. 
They do not want the large-scale, massively 
supervised support that has been America’s 
method in South Korea and South Vietnam. 

For in Cuba the tables are turned about 
topsy-turvy from the usual cold war setting. 
Here Castro occupies the place of Syngman 
Rhee or Diem — an unpopular leader propped 
by massive support of a major power. And in 
Cuba it is the Communist bloc, for once, that 
is trying to prop an unpopular government 
with an expensive supply line running across 
thousands of oceanic miles. 

The anti-Castro resistance that is already 
a-fouildlng takes heart from the lessons of 
other areas. These Cubans know that 500,- 
000 French soldiers, including the ruthless 
professionals of the Foreign Legion, could 
not conquer the relatively weak bands of 
native Algerian rebels. They know how large 
a threat to massive U.S. efforts a few thou- 
sand well-trained and dedicated Vietcong 
Communists have become. They know that 
ours is an age when force can impose an 
unpopular dictatorship only when it is to- 
tally overwhelming as the Soviet divisions 
in East Germany, 

The greatest United States aid to the free 
Cuban movement will not come from military 
action against Castro. The sort of ac- 
tion recommended by Mr. Nixon smacks so 
much of Yankee imperialism that in the 
final analysis it could only help Castro. 

The major things needed from U.S. 
policy are already coming forth under Pres- 
ident Kennedy. His firm and courageous 
elimination of the Soviet missiles, and his 
subsequent actions, have prevented the Com- 
munists from turning Cuba into a satellite 
firmly held by Soviet might. 

CLASSIC REVOLUTIONARIES 

The responsibility for the final downfall of 
Castro lies with the people of Cuba, They 
are now just beginning the gathering of their 
forces, inside Cuba and among the exiles in 
the Caribbean area and on the U.S. mainland. 

The young men who today are forming 
these revolutionary forces of freedom are 
not prominent on our TV screens or in our 
press photographs. And they are revolution- 
aries — in the classic sense — not merely op- 
ponents of Castro but opponents of his be- 
trayal of the revolution which Cuba under 
Batista and his predecessors had so long 
needed. 

They are gathering now, and have been 
for 15 months since their morale began re- 
covering from the almost fatal defeat of the 
Bay of Pigs. They are resolute in their 
determination to see Cuba liberated by Cu- 
bans. They are not merely wary of, but in 
fact openly hostile toward, the sort of U.S. 
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support that would make them American 
satellites. 

is the dominant characteristic of the 
new Cuban "democratic revolutionary move- 
ment. It Is a characteristic which will never 
be understood by CIA officers who ask for 
promises about the future fate of the King" 
Bauch or other UB. Investments In Cuba. 

|n the final analysis, these Cuban freedom 
forces are poised to fight the only kind of 
* War of liberation that the free world can 
countenance. Their guerrilla tactics will be 
firankly imitative of Mao Tse-tung and Ho 
Gtyl Nflnh. But their political strategy will 
0 % drawn from the experience of Washing- 
tax and Franklin and Jefferson, For their 
Wf? will not be aimed to establish a UJS. 
hegemony but rather to create a new free 
land. 

,',4P7CCOk THAT TAILTD 
.e extent of the determination of the 
ban liberation movement can be shown 
& recent poignant example. 

StiU in Castro’s torturing Jails, untouched 
by any random effort of Mr. Donovan, are 
thousands of anti-Castro Cubans. A smalt 
group Of anti -Communist leaders has been 
held together under maximum security con- 
ditions by Castro. The group, of 25 or so, 
is composed of men and women sentenced 
tp prison terms averaging 30 years, and they 
have been tortured and starved since their 
icre$t. ^7 ' * 

i FOUT piOnths ago the Cuban liberation 
mbYto^flt tnsde Cuba succeeded In tnflltrat- 
3 hg tie ’ military’ gilONSing the prison, the 
3 pside prison guards and officials at a near- 
ly landing spot. Conditions were estab- 
: 5hed that gave favorable odds for the suc- 
i & smash afid grab raid by a small 

aptflng force of 40 men. 

$1 th at Was heeded by way of outside 
a©Ip &aS*'a single fast ship — large enough 
io put 40 armed men ashore and then take 
aboard the" 25 rescued prisoners. 

Weeks were spent In attempts to get a 
ho&V A’ gefibral smuggler with anti-Castro 
l£S&ngs seeThed close to offering an appro- 
priate veeefel. Then negotiations fell 
through. 

'She next week, the 25 suffering prisoners 
wfere moved inland to a new heavily guarded 
prison in the interior of Cuba. Castro regu- 
larly moves his more Important prisoners as 
a security safeguard. The chance for rescue 
had passed. 

' , JATtCNT — TO A POINT 


I Among the prisoners, very fil add perhaps 
even dying, are a man and a woman each of 
whom is engaged to an exile leader in the 
United States. But even under such ex- 
treme personal stress, the liberation force 
leaders refused to seek out CIA aid. 

°We shall have to wait,” one of the exiles 
said recently, "even if we wait a long time. 
For this time Cuba must be freed by Cubans 
who are responsible only to their fellow 
Cubans. We are pledged to create democracy 
and self-respect where before Castro we 
knew only chac* and corruption — and now 
we have only Communist tyranny. We shall 
watt. “But not forever. Our forces are be- 
ginning to gather. And our revolution shall 
succeed — a revolution for democracy but 
nevertheless a revolution, and not Just a 
counterrevolution against Castro.” 

TbJ yotmg tnan or 38 who said this Is 
\ brave, Ue i a a well-educated professional 
1 with a graduate degree from a U.S. uni- 
versity. He is physically fit beyond even the 
rigors Of a 50-mile hike. He was a leader of 
the underground against Batista. He sup- 
ported Castro until the Communist domina- 
tion became apparent. Then he headed a 
xnajof part of the anti-Castro underground. 

fib seemed, to this observer, another Im- 
pressive 1 example of those courageous re- 
sistors of tyranny who have made up some 
of the best men of our tames. He seemed an 
omen — & working, living omen — of hope for 
the triumph of freedom. 


Misifle Sites In Alaska 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 

Of ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March IS, 1963 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska, Mr. Speaker, 
these remarks upon the subject of mis- 
sile sites in Alaska will supplement my 
remarks to this House last spring on the 
same subject appealing in the Appendix 
of the Congressional Record of May 15, 
1962, at page A3593, At that time a ru- 
mor was afloat that the Pentagon was 
about to announce that a network of 
Minuteman missile sites would be estab- 
lished in Alaska. To date no such an- 
nouncement has been made although: 

First. Alaska Is strategically located 
as the corridor between Asia and North 
America. 

Second. A missile weapons system in 
Alaska would be much nearer to our 
Nation’s potential enemy targets, for ex- 
ample* over & thousand miles closer to 
Russia and Red China than any location 
in the other States, a factor which would 
improve accuracy and the effectiveness 
of the weapons. 

Third. Land is available in Alaska 
in the general area of all suitable loca- 
tions without cost, which would allow 
construction upon the bedrock of Ameri- 
can soil, so to speak, as distinguished 
from the political quicksand of bases and 
sites on foreign soil. 

Fourth. Locations in Alaska are far 
dispersed from the great industrial 
centers of the United States. 

Fifth. Funds spent upon the construc- 
tion and maintenance of such sites in 
Alaska would be money spent in our own 
country consistent with the effort to 
Improve our balance of payments. 

Sixth. So long as the great deterrent 
Is the power to strike back and destroy 
an aggressor, the military importance of 
Alaska must not be overlooked, a point 
which the Russians apparently appre- 
hend judged from the flight last week of 
two of their planes over Alaska. 

Seventh. Alaskans, with very few 
exceptions, have let It be known that, in 
the interest of our country as a whole, 
they are willing to undergo the increased 
risk to them which would be incident to 
the establishment of missile sites in the 
49th State. 

Consistent with the chain of events 
and related factors which I have Just 
mentioned Is recent action by our veter- 
ans in Alaska, as follows: A resolution 
adopted by the executive committee 
of the American Legion, Department of 
Alaska, at Juneau, and a like resolution 
adopted by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, at Juneau. The 
body of both of these resolutions reads as 
follows: 

Missile Bites in Alaska 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas It has been disclosed that a new 
survey of Alaska has been completed; that 
the feasibility of deploying missiles in this 
State Is now under study at the pentagon, 
and the Commander in Chief of the Alaskan 
Command has urged through official channels 


the emplacement of offensive missiles in 
Alaska; and 

Whereas the American Legion and Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in Alaska have long sought 
a reevaluation of the military posture of 
this State and have urged that Alaska’s 
strategic Importance be recognized and ac- 
knowledged by the planners in the Pentagon; 
and 

Whereas the advantages of Alaska as a 
missile base have repeatedly been pointed 
out by various news media and Members of 
the Congress, and are obvious to many of the 
military leaders In Washington and else- 
where; Now, therefore, be It . 

Resolved, In regular meeting assembled 
at Juneau, Alaska, that: 

1. This councU call on all citizens of Alaska 
and on all Americans everywhere to assist 
our elected officials in obtaining a revalua- 
tion of the military posture In Alaska; 

2. This councU believes this Nation cannot 
afford further delay In recognizing the stra- 
tegic Importance of Alaska and the obvious 
advantages of this State as a base for offen- 
sive missile capability; and 

3. The military leaders In the Pentagon 
be urged to approve the construction of mis- 
sile-launching facilities In Alaska without 
further delay. 


Hon. Clyde Doyle 


SPEECH 

HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 

OX PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , March 14, 1963 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Grim 
Reaper stands at our elbow as a constant 
reminded that this life is uncertain and 
fleeting and that we are never sure when 
the call may come to each one of us. 
Last Wednesday we joined with our de- 
parted colleague in the important work 
of this House and we saw him leave at 
the close of day in apparent health and 
strength. And then on the morrow we 
learned with grief and consternation of 
his untimely demise. 

Passing this way but once it behooves 
all of us to have a bit more concern for 
the amenities as we meet, even casually, 
those who are our associates on this life’s 
journey. In that particular, Clyde 
Do4xe was truly one of this earth’s no- 
blemen and his qualities of greatness 
stem from an innate kindness and the 
traits of a gentleman. Our colleague 
and brother *was a kind man, a gentle 
man, and withal a representative of the 
people who walked in the fear and ad- 
monition of the Lord. 

As the vice president of our Christian 
fellowship group he led our meditations 
on occasion and demonstrated by his 
humble but nonetheless forceful wit- 
nessing that he had made his peace with 
his Maker and that his life would con- 
tinue to be one of dedication in the serv- 
ice of the Nation and his fellow men. We 
who have passed through the dark valley 
know something of the heartbreak and 
anguish that now assail his loved ones 
and our sympathy goes out to his be- 
reaved helpmate and the other members 
of his family with whom we are joined 
in mourning the passing of a great pub- 
lic servant, who was also a fine Christian 
gentleman. 


i 
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